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Birds and Seasons in My Garden 


IV. JULY AND AUGUST 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


see and conquer, July and August are the low-tide months of the bird 

world, well-matched twins of January and February. Yet, in my garden, 
each year we have a little spectacular performance that breaks the com- 
parative monotony between the nesting and the flocking seasons, and this 
play we call The Comedy of the Cherry Trees. Today, the sixth of July, this 
comedy is at its height, and, having begun ten days ago, it bids fair to last 
another week. 

The cherry trees are five in number, and, though they draw sustenance 
from our soil, they do not belong to us but to the birds, for were they not 
bird-sown? Yes; surely, even though their ancestors were garden cherries 
that yielded the famous fourth of July cherrypie to some careful housewife. 
Hence, though the cherries are well flavored and plentiful, they are too small 
to be considered from a culinary standpoint, so, having taken a toll of the eye 
from the trees through their beauty in blossom time, we, thenceforth, sur- 
render them to the birds without hindrance or regret. 

Four of these trees are in a copse where they have reached up, tall and slen- 
der, toward the light. The fifth, or I should rather say, the first, from point of 
importance, is down in Bluebird Farm within easy reach of the stone drinking- 
basin, and it is among the branches of these trees that we may best take the 
bird census of a July day, when the music is beginning to dwindle in volume 
and innumerable fledglings are causing not only audible parental anxiety, 
but warning the garden owners to double the Cat Guard, an important branch 
of the rural military service of Garden Scouts. 

We have had no novelties nesting here this year, only the rank and file— 
the good old standbys—the twenty odd species that vox populi means when 
it says that it Joves birds. Here is the list for those who care for tabulation: 
Robins, Chipping Sparrows, Wrens and Song Sparrows galore; two pairs of 
Bluebirds, four pairs of Catbirds and the same number of Wood Thrushes; 
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one pair of Orchard Orioles and two pairs of Baltimores; three pairs of Flickers, 
one pair each of Downy Woodpeckers, Wood Peewees, Red-eyed Vireos, 
Rose-breasts, Warbling Vireos, Hummingbirds, Screech Owls, and Chickadees, 
five pairs of Field Sparrows, two pairs of Brown Thrashers, one pair of Crows 
(eggs and nest removed as soon as laid, birds pretended to go away but didn’t), 
two pairs of Jays, half a dozen pairs of Meadowlarks and Purple Grackles, 
a trio of Red-wings, a number of Goldfinches, nests not yet located, two pairs 
of Yellow Warblers and Starlings—Starlings everywhere—so disagreeable to 
the bird brotherhood in general as to deserve the name of feathered cats, and 
last of all a platonic pair of Night Herons, the last of the flock that wintered 
here, who, being nestless, still roost in the spruces and go down to tidewater 
on foraging excursions. 

The morning chorus has, for the past week, resolved itself to a sextet, the 
voices of Robin, Catbird, Wood Thrush, Wren, Song Sparrow and the drum- 
ming of the Flicker above being particularly distinguishable. The Baltimore 
Oriole is songless, though his wife still admonishes him querulously. His 
plumage is still of the brightest, and, this morning as I saw him hanging upside 
down from one of the heavily laden branches of the great cherry tree, his 
colors seemed complimentary of the cherries themselves. 

A healthy cherry tree is so well shingled with deep green leaves as to form 
an almost impenetrable screen to the watcher, and many birds are conse- 
quently seen as silhouettes. The Oriole ate voraciously and yet scolded more 
than he ate. Soon he was joined by his mate, and then my attention was 
attracted by the careful way in which they kept on the outside of the trees in 
feeding, a rather unusual proceeding on the part of birds of bright hues. 
Were the glowing cherries offering them sufficient color protection? 

No; a second later a number of Robins dived in among the branches and 
the tree literally exploded birds. A flock of some forty Starlings, adults and 
young of the year, and half as many Robins, all engaged in a beak and wing 
fight. In some cases the birds separated into pairs to fight it out, in others 
small groups kept whirling about while the feathers flew. The battle waged 
all over the garden and down across the Meadowlarks’ old grass field. Now 
and then, four or five young Starlings would perch on the top wire of the fence, 
only to be swooped off sometimes by Robins and sometimes by their own kin, 
who had lost their heads after the fashion of agitated human parents. Results, 
dead, one Robin and one Starling; maimed, three Robins and one young 
Starling, with a queer wing, who, however, trailed off so quickly that it could 
not be caught. 

Robins are-certainly pugnacious birds, but the Starling is more than a 
match for them in a scientific encounter; for while the Robin pecks, the Starling 
gives powerful, well-directed hammer blows on the head of its victim that are 
very damaging. Also, the Starling, as far as my experience holds good, is fully 
as quarrelsome as his countryman, the English Sparrow, in addition to the 
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weight of superior size. The Starling, without apparent reason, will attack 
a Robin on the nest, the melee, in two cases, having caused the set of eggs to 
be broken, and it has not been an uncommon sight to see a pair of Robins 
within a few feet of their home, parrying with difficulty the vicious thrusts of 
a single Starling. It would be interesting to know if there is some special 
antipathy between these two species, or if it is merely because the nest of the 
Robin is so much more conspicuous than that of any other bird that it invites 
attack. 

For some time after the battle, the great cherry tree remained in apparent 
quiet; but though not a form had been seen to enter, cherry pits were contin- 
ually dropping, together with some ripe fruit, and I crept cautiously back of 
the tree to find the cause. When my eyes became accustomed to the depths 
of the dim, flecked shade, I saw a solemn company of five feasting in a manner 
almost suggestive of funeral baked meats—two pairs of crested Cedar-birds 
and an odd one. Later in the day I found that a pair of these was incubating, 
their nest being high in a nearby apple tree. The birds that were evidently 
mated sat close together, but the single bird was somewhat apart and wore 
a very alert and knowing expression, keeping such a sharp lookout on things 
beyond that it would frequently leave the tree to make excursions after 
insects, Flycatcher fashion. 

As a slight noise, little more than the wind in the grass, disturbed him, 
and he slunk off down the meadow, quickly seeking the protecting sides of a 
half dried water-course, a fresh commotion arose in the tree. A Catbird began 
it by calling for help, and quickly succeeded in collecting a crowd among which 
the sharp warning note of the Wood Thrush was prominent. Even a couple 
of Purple Grackles responded, a quite unusual occurrence, as they do not seem 
to have quick sympathies, and are so often rebuked for conduct unbefitting 
polite birds by their tuneful brethren as to be beyond the pale. The enemy 
this time consisted of two adult red squirrels and three in the kitten stage; 
all were feasting on the cherries, the young merely eating the pulp, the par- 
ents splitting the pits with great relish. To many hard pecks, aimed chiefly 
at their poppy eyes, the squirrels replied by a fiendish chattering, but it took 
a systematic onslaught of twenty minutes duration to dislodge even one of the 
merry devils. Meanwhile, a single Crow, perching in the top of a sycamore, 
kept up an insistent monotonous one-minute calling, not unlike the tolling of 
a cracked buoy bell veiled by fog. 

At best, the natural enemies of the wild song-bird make an appalling array, 
and it seems miraculous that any survive when the unnatural foes are added 
to the list—the cat, the tree-trimmer and the rustic vandal who cuts every 
wayside bush and draping vine on the odious general principle of neatness. 
In sitting in one’s own garden, in and out of season, so many lesser details 
appear in addition to the greater ones; and yet it is dangerous to take the 
guiding of the balance-wheel of nature into one’s own hands too rashly. 
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Of direct enemies to the bird world in general in the nesting-season, the 
Blue Jay, Crow, Purple Grackle, Starling, red squirrel, cat, black snake and 
weasel must be counted, while of the indirect and inanimate are the small- 
meshed wire fences, electric lights and wires, the complete drainage of wide 
tracts, which not only cuts off the water-supply, but the insect food that 
breeds near it. Yet, though many of these conditions cannot be directly 
obviated, they can be counteracted, at least within garden confines. 

It is two years since I have continued the supply of lunch-counter food 
during the entire season with, to me, astonishing results. ‘Pauperizing the 
birds,” I was once inclined to consider this, and, strictly speaking, it might 
be so called; and yet, do we expect to invite guests to our houses and not give 
them of our very best? 

Generally speaking, the feeding of birds is preached as a matter for the 
winter months, but, to my mind, it is, owing to climatic conditions, fast becom- 
ing a matter for every day. In early spring, the insect-eaters often return to 
be met by a killing frost. A dry May sends the earth-worms below the Robin’s 
tug-of-war reach; much spraying with arsenate of lead cuts off the tree-top 
supply of another group, and so on. 

Now at mid and on to waning summer I am having a no less interesting 
group of table-boarders. To be sure, the supplies are more scattered than in 
winter, being distributed in a half-dozen places; for I have discovered that 
when the fruit is picked over for the table, using the damaged berries of 
various kinds at the feeding-stations, the garden crop benefits in proportion. 
Only be sure to have the fruit-counter near a shady copse from which the 
birds may sally forth unobserved, and naturally located, on a fence or stone 
wall. 

I found, during the past winter, that a finely ground compound, sold as 
“chickfeed,” was the best and most economical food for the smaller seed- 
eaters, such as Song and Tree Sparrows, Lesser Redpolls, Juncos, and so forth. 
This I kept thickly sprinkled on some old shingles that, for protection, I had 
fastened over the posts of the piazza railing. I intended to take them off at 
spring cleaning time, but the sight from the breakfast-table was still so at- 
tractive that I said “Just a little longer,” until now it has become a feature 
of the day. Owing to this, three pairs of Song Sparrows have located close to 
the house, and not only come for their daily rations, but have brought their 
puffy little fledglings as well, and this morning our own meal was suspended 
and the Commuter’s train allowed to slip by on account of a charming little 
tableau vivante—a mild-eyed mother Chippy feeding a little brood of four, who 
stood before her on the shingle, open-mouthed with wings all a-quiver. 
While, more unusual yet, the shy Field Sparrow, with his bright bill and 
strongly marked back, also visits this place. 

Judicious feeding has, I am convinced, helped me to solve the Jay prob- 
lem so far’ as it concerns my garden. While in summer the Jay might be dis- 
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pensed with, in winter he becomes a vital part of the landscape. Add half a 
dozen Jays to a snowy landscape, sharpened by the clean, black outline of 
bare trees with blue sky above, and you seem to have the animate revelation 
of the whole. At this season, the Jays, generally so furtive, become confident 
and almost friendly, thanks to their ration of dog-biscdit broken into bits no 
bigger than acorns. “Why,” we said to ourselves, “might not a continuance 
of the supply act as a bribe against egg-hunting?”’ 

All this spring and summer we have kept this food on the winter shelf, and 
on another, standing on a shady wall, with its long legs protected by inverted 
tin pans, granary fashion, from the thefts of field-rats. It is rash to assume too 
much by mere inference, but this one thing I know, two families of Jays have 
been reared in the garden spruces, while two other pairs have made visits 
daily to the food-shelves, and but once this season have I been called by 
the scolding and alarm notes of song-birds to find a Jay the center of trouble. 

But back to the cherry trees. While the action in the great cherry tree 
seems usually of the melodramatic, or even tragic, order, the happenings in 
the four slender trees of the copse by the garden-house savor more of comedy. 
Here the Catbirds flirt and preen, and the Brown Thrasher, with straight 
flight and outspread wings, sails through, bearing twin cherries to his bushy 
retreat that these many years we have called the Thrashery. The feeding 
methods of birds are well illustrated in the Cherry Tree Comedy. The Cat- 
birds, Thrashers and Robins often ‘bob’ for the cherries in half flight, as 
people strive for apples at Hallowe’en. The Orioles cling to the branches and 
pry among the clusters, even as they rifle the apple-blossoms of insects and, 
casually, honey, in May, while the heavy-bodied Flickers secure the fruit, 
carry it to a place of deposit, and then, after several trips, sit them comfort- 
ably down, as if picking ants on the lawn, and make a hearty meal. 

Yesterday morning, being curious as to the constant rattle of cherry-pits 
upon the roof of the garden-house, which was in no wise under the tree, I 
found that a trio of Flickers has ensconced themselves on a ridge at the peak 
and were rapidly dropping the stones from their store, where they glanced 
down the shingled eaves to the ground. Then down on the stone wall arose a 
note, the perfect lové song of a perfect Wood Thrush, denoting that the life 
of the nest is still in progress. August 10 is the last date that I have recorded 
for the complete song—by middle July it usually passes. Within a dozen feet 
of me is the singer. Enraptured, unafraid, he sings, and pauses on the zither 
note, listens, as it were, and picks up the strain, which another thrush over by 
the pool is answering. Along the wall comes an apparently full-grown bird, its 
way of using its wings and opening of the beak alone suggest the nestling of a 
first brood, perhaps. 

The musician pauses, flies into the copse, returns with a cherry which he 
places in the open beak, and calmly continues his song. What an artist is 
Nature! 
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With The Comedy of the Cherry Trees closes the complete life of the nest- 
ing-season prolonged by the Cedar-birds, Goldfinches and odd individuals 
until the silent month of molting, August. 

Say goodbye to some of the gaily-robed singers, for when they emerge 
in late summer or early autumn, their individuality of life and plumage will 
be gone. It will be the life of the flock, not the pair, that will pass before you. 
The Orioles that stab the trumpet flowers for their honey, will be dull of coat— 
male blended with female—and the Scarlet Tanager who called so bravely 
from the oak wood will come out minus his glowing feathers. The Swallows 
will have left their bank-holes to flock across the marsh meadows, like low-lying 
smoke that ever and anon settles on the heavy-fruited bay bushes; and out 
on the lawn and in the hay meadows, the Grackles will walk boldly, and, when 
at the signal of the leader they fly off, follow, to make sure that they are not 
investigating those wonderful heads of sweet corn that you are thinking to 
exhibit at the County Fair. 

Ah well! The laborer is worthy of his hire, only, in the case of Grackles 
and Starlings, we protectionists will soon have to protect ourselves, and be 
given a little leeway as to the workers we are forced to employ and the exact 
amount of wages we are required to pay. 

Meanwhile, why worry? Least of all has this a place in the garden shelter 
of a midsummer noon. The bell sounds and I go indoors; then presently a 
little melody comes from beside the house, a song associated with cool grass 
and evening, not with a burning midday. 


“One syllable, clear and soft 
As a raindrop’s silvery patter.” 


It is my Field Sparrow singing to pay for his dinner of chickfeed, paying 
before he eats! How can I ever so pay for the meal spread before me in the 
cool shadows of the room. 

Hark! Of a sudden there is a commotion in the copse by the garden, 
birds calling for help in every key. Has the Screech Owl come over from the 
willow stump to stir up the Jays? 

I go out, shading my eyes from the glare with one hand, while the birds 
circle about my head. There on the wall crouches our very worst cat enemy, 
a great, lean, brindled gray, that comes and goes like a shadow at dawn and 
twilight, always blending in the underbrush before one can take aim. We 
got the calico cat with the bull head last week, and since then the gray has 
taken the young from three nests, convicting gray fur telling the tale. Now for 
the first time she does not see us through gazing into the cherry tree, the 
light is perfect, but—we have not a single cartridge left! 


The Breeding of the Pine Warbler in Rhode Island 


By ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY, Providence, R. I. 
With photographs by the author 


HE Pine Warbler is a common resident throughout the greater part of 
T Rhode Island, yet there seems to be no published record of the dis- 

covery of its nest within the limits of the state, or of the occurrence of 
fledglings during the early summer. In Remington’s ‘Check List of Breeding 
Birds of Rhode Island,’ the species is included in the list of hypothetical 
breeders only, and, so far as I can determine, there is no Rhode Island set of 
eggs in any of the several public or private collections in the state. The first 
record of breeding, accompanied by satisfactory data, is that of Mr. Harry S. 
Hathaway, of Providence, who found a nest at East Greenwich last spring. 

It is a curious fact that the average dates of arrival of the Pine Warbler 
in Rhode Island are earlier than those given by numerous authorities for the 
spring appearance in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and southern New York, 
including Long Island. The average date of appearance at Providence for the 
last seven consecutive years, taken from the notes of three observers, is April 6. 
This is also the average date for observations made in several different town- 
ships in 1910. My earliest spring date is April 1, 1908, when, early in the morn- 
ing, I found three birds on the sunny side of a pine grove along the Seekonk 
River at East Providence. The weather was cold; there was ice on the puddles 
and a freezing wind was blowing from the river. At this time the birds were 
feeding on the ground. All three were males, and they were trilling cheerily 
and were very tame. 

In Rhode Island, Pine Warblers are the first migrant Mniotiltide to arrive 
in the spring,* and they are among the latest to depart in the autumn. Con- 
cerning the lateness of the fall migration I have little data, but a belated 
male, in good condition, was shot at Cranston, R. I., on November 4, 1890. 

The following account of the discovery of the first nest is quoted directly 
from Mr. Hathaway’s notes, which he has kindly permitted me to use:-—“On 
May 25, 1910, I spent the time between 5 and 7 P. M. among the pines near 
East Greenwich. I watched three female Pine Warblers which fed leisurely 
from limb to limb and from tree to tree. I surmised from their behavior 
that they were birds that had eggs, and had been getting an evening meal. I 
was about to leave when my attention was attracted by a female carrying 
something in her bill, and hopping rapidly from bough to bough until she 
finally disappeared in a bunch of needles. I could just make out the shape of 
the nest which looked like a cone. I quickly climbed the tree, and looked into 
my first Pine Warbler nest, which was empty and nearly completed. Just as 
I started down the tree the pair owning the nest came up much exciced. I 
visited the nest again on June 3, but was greatly disappointed to find 


*The Myrtle Warbler is unquestionably a winter resident in Rhode Island 
(187) 
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it deserted. All work had probably ceased when I had been detected looking 
into it.” 

The data concerning the Pine Warbler family pictured in this article are 
as follows: Late in the afternoon of June 5, 1910, while in a field of thinly 
scattered pitch pines near the Ten Mile River in Rumford, R. I., a male Pine 
Warbler alighted in a bush a few yards from me, and allowed me to approach 
almost within arm’s length. A moment later I saw a female, carrying a small 
green caterpillar, fly into the top of a nearby pine. I watched her closely, and 
she flew into a second pine, and from that to half a dozen others successively, 
until finally she departed from one of them without the caterpillar. Exam- 
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PINE WARBLER COAXING FLEDGLING OFF NEST 


ination disclosed the nest, which was illy concealed, and saddled upon the 
highest horizontal limb of a small tree, thirteen feet from the ground. 

I climbed up to it and found three full-fledged nestlings snuggled in the 
scarcely sufficient hollow of their home, and basking with closed eyes in the 
late sunshine. They gave no sign of recognizing my presence, even when I 
shook the limb and tapped the sides of the nest. 

On the following day I was unable to visit the nest until evening, and 
dusk was coming on when I arrived. The old birds were not in the tree, nor 
did I find any indication of their presence nearby. The nest was undisturbed, 
and I prepared to climb to it again, but no sooner had I grasped the trunk 
of the tree than all three fledglings sprang out and flew to the ground in three 
different directions; and it was with some difficulty that I succeeded in cap- 
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turing them and carrying them back to the nest in my cap. During this time 
I heard occasional chirps of uneasiness in the neighborhood, but whether they 
came from the parent Pine Warblers or a disturbed Field Sparrow is uncertain. 
At any rate, the old birds did not approach very near. It was easy enough to 
restore the youngsters to the nest, but to keep them there was another matter. 
Something in the environment, perhaps the cool evening air and the twilight, 
had completely transformed their sluggish dispositions of the previous after- 
noon. Time and again I held my hand over the nest until they had quieted 
down, but one or two, or all of them, invariably popped out before I had des- 
cended to the ground. Finally, however, I succeeded in replacing two of them 


PINE WARBLER FEEDING YOUNG 


permanently. The other, which was more active, I placed upon a low limb 
of the tree, and after retiring a few paces, I had the satisfaction of seeing it 
settle down calmly among the pine needles. 

On the following afternoon, June 7, I came out prepared to photograph 
the bird family. It turned out that two of the nestlings had flown, and I could 
find no trace of them anywhere, but fortunately the third was perched a foot 
or so above the nest, and seemed to be enjoying the exclusive attentions of its 
parents. When I climbed up to get it, it made no effort to escape, but the 
male parent protested strongly, and was so bold as to fly almost into my 
face. The fledgling clung firmly while on my finger, but whenever I put it 
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on a bough, it showed a tendency to follow the coaxings of the mother, and 
would flutter to the ground. The mother would then drag herself off through 
the brush, with wings trailing, and tail bent curiously to one side, in a vain 
attempt to attract my attention to herself—a humpback exhibition, quite 
similar to the sham which I have seen an Ovenbird perform under like cir- 
cumstances. 

The next step was to attach the camera so that it bore upon the nest, 
after which I replaced the young bird, ran out thirty feet of rubber tubing, 
and sat down amidst a clump of sweet ferns, though still in plain view, with 
the bulb in my hand. 

For a while the mother resorted to coaxing tactics, in which she was gen- 
erally successful. She would approach within a few inches of the nest, and then 
would peep inducingly to the little one, while with wings fluttering rapidly, she 
would retreat tail foremost to the farther side of the tree, with the fledgling 
following her through the branches. After a while she varied her procedure 
and began to bring the youngster food, and I was enabled to make several 
exposures of the birds in the act of feeding. 

During all this time the male remained close at hand, singing frequently, 
and sometimes flying close to me in order to inspect me with his beady eyes. 
He never fed the young bird, nor did he take any part in the coaxing per- 
formance, but whenever I went near the young one he did his best to draw me 
away from it. 

The nest, which I brought away a few days later, was built in a cluster of 
pine twigs, and was surrounded by needles. It was merely saddled on the sup- 
porting bough, the attachments being confined to the branchlets and to the 
needles. The limb was about a half-inch in diameter and less than three feet 
long, and the nest was situated six inches from the trunk of the tree. The in- 
side dimensions are two inches for both diameter and depth. It is made up 
externally of fine rootlets and a considerable quantity of weather-beaten white 
twine. Small cocoons and tufts of vegetal down are also inwoven. On the inner 
edge there is a circle of horsehair, and the bowl is lined with buff and white 
chicken feathers, some of which project above the rim. In the bottom, a mass 
of down and feather sheaths is matted together. 


Disabled Birds 


By WILLIAM COGSWELL CLARKE, New York City 


birds. After spending much time for over thirty years in the woods and 

back lots, I have chanced upon more injured birds in the last two 
years than ever before. The injuries, except one, were directly or indirectly 
due to man. This increase in bird injuries fits properly with the increase in 
population. 

On a small pond, in New Hampshire, near Lake Umbagog, we spied a big 
Blue Heron standing on a log over the water. We tried to see how near we 
could approach him by moving our boat quietly along the shore. To our sur- 
prise we kept getting nearer and still nearer. The bird never moved. We were 
soon within a hundred feet and still he did not fly. We knew then that there 
was something wrong; it was too late in the fall for him to be an immature 
bird. At thirty feet we could see that he was full grown and fully feathered, 
and that his gaze was fixed seemingly upon the shore. Just as the bow of the 
boat slipped beneath his log he started up and ran feebly into the woods, 
where one of us easily caught him. The bird made a little effort to escape, but 
was weak. We watched with care his powerful bill, recalling the fact that 
an Indian was said to have been killed by a terrific thrust from the bill of a 
Blue Heron which was driven through the eye into the brain. This would 
seem scarcely possible. We looked over our bird for injuries and found none. 
His feathers seemed to be in perfect condition and his weight was good. After 
allowing him to stand among the cows in the pasture for the afternoon, we 
rowed him across to a safe cove where frogs were plentiful, so that if he re- 
covered, food would be at hand. The only explanation I have to offer is that 
he had some acute illness, the nature of which we could not determine. 

That fall, we were out in the fields one day and came upon an old Crow 
under a bush. We picked him up, after he had thoroughly bitten our fingers, 
and found that both tibia had been broken, apparently by shot, since there 
was a small amount of dried blood on each side of the legs over the breaks. 
The injury was what is called a compound fracture, meaning that there was 
a direct communication through the skin to the broken bone, permitting in- 
fection to pass easily down to the break. A hasty examination of the bird’s 
body revealed at the time no other injury. We thought it would be well worth 
while to see what could be done for the bird. If his legs would heal, he might 
be ready for the spring corn-planting, even if he could not overtake his mates 
on their southern trip that fall. 

When there is a break in that part of an extremity where there is a single 
bone, the muscles pull upon the fragments so that they overlap. To correct 
this deformity in the human thigh after a break of the femur, a weight is 
attached below the knee by a cord running over a pulley. Traction is thus 
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exerted upon the muscles, causing them to relax, which allows the broken 
ends of the bone to slip into place. This stretching of the muscles checks the 
spasm excited by the injury and thus relieves the pain. 

Since Crows have but a rudimentary fibula, the tibia is the supporting 
structure of the leg, and in a break of this bone the conditions are similar to 
those that occur in a break of a human femur. 

In the case of our Crow there was a great over-riding of the fragments of 
the tibiz, so traction was indicated. To secure it we took a box about eighteen 
inches long and twelve wide. Across the middle of this box we tacked for six 
inches a piece of cloth pulled tight. Two holes were cut at such points that the 
legs and thighs of the Crow hung down through them, while the body rested 
upon the tight cloth as upon a stretcher. In a reserve piece of this cloth, in 
front, a third hole was cut, through which the Crow’s head and neck were 
passed. This piece of cloth was then turned backward over the Crow’s wings 
and tacked down; thus the Crow was restrained above and supported below. 
Stockings of cloth were sewed about the bird’s tarsi, and to the tops of the 
stockings strings were attached, which led backward and out through holes 
in the back of the box. Weights were now attached to the ends of the strings, 
and when they became tightened the broken fragments of the tibiz were drawn 
into their normal position. A coarse string for a foot-rest was also drawn 
tightly across the box, some distance below the bird’s body. We did not dis- 
turb the dried blood clots over the wounds, trusting that nature had protected 
the injured parts from infection. 

The bird made but little fuss, and after he had become quiet a shelf for food 
was placed within easy reach. Two hours after the extension, as it is called, 
had been applied, he drank water and ate some meat. For a few days he did 
very well, and then suddenly died. At autopsy, besides the injuries to the 
legs, we found a punctured wound of the abdomen, causing general peri- 
tonitis. We feel that if it had not been for this wound we might have saved 
him, and we recommend this apparatus, as set forth in the drawing, if any 
one should have an opportunity to apply it. 

The next bird we found was a very fine male Red-tailed Hawk. This, 
again, was in the fall; and since, to my knowledge, no Red-tails nest in our 
vicinity—northern New Jersey—the bird probably was a migrant. He was 
alive but unable to fly when we found him. He died the next day. We found 
that this bird also had been shot; as in the case of the Crow, a single pellet 
penetrating the abdomen had caused peritonitis. 

Last fall we came upon a tree, just cut down. In a hollow limb the choppers 
had found a Barred Owl. On examination we found that the bird had a broken 
femur, again a compound fracture, as in the case of the Crow. The break 
was so near the joint that there was no displacement of the bone. It is hard to 
explain why the Owl did not leave the tree as soon as the chopping com- 
menced, but since the fracture was recent it seemed almost certain that his 
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thigh was broken when the tree fell. This bird was the most magnificent 
Barred Owl imaginable. His feathers were in perfect condition. For years 
we had known a of pair of Owls in this wood, so I believe, since we no longer 
hear them, that the bird was one of them, and was therefore of considerable 
age. As with the Crow, we tried to help him but without better success. We 
placed sterile gauze over the wound and enclosed the whole in a plaster of 
Paris splint; since there was no overriding ' of the broken bones, traction was 
not required. 

Our Owl occasionally presented a strange appearance, when we found him 
sitting quietly on the edge of the bureau, his back turned on us and his, face 
looking directly at us. He ate meat and drank and out of a spoon at the” first 
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AN ADAPTED BUCK’S EXTENSION 


opportunity. At no time did he offer to bite us, and he hardly ever seemed 
frightened. From increasing experience with Barred Owls I am coming to 
believe that they are all very gentle birds. He lived in a room with the win- 
dows open, and for several nights he called to his mate who was down in the 
woods. The Hoo! Hoo! was really a terrific sound when heard so close at hand. 
This bird lived ten days and we heard the mate calling for many nights after 
this, but in vain—no answer now resounded from the box on the floor. 

In the following spring, one noon, as we were eating our lunch in the 
woods near the Hackensack, there was a male Scarlet Tanager moving about 
in the bushes. To our amazement we were able to walk right up to the bird 
and one of us picked him up. He made but a feeble struggle and was quiet. 
We found that there was a deep wound in the base of the neck in front and 
also one on the top of the head. When an angleworm was held out to him, he 
ate without hesitation, and when we held him up to an insect on a tree he 
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picked it off as freely as ever. On our way home the bird put his head under 
his wing and then it was at once noticed that the wound on the top of the 
head and the one in front of the chest bore such a relation to each other it 
seemed reasonable to suppose an Owl had tried to catch the Tanager with 
his claws, while the latter was asleep, his head under his wing. We put the 
bird to bed that night but the next day he was dead. 

This same spring, off on a day’s outing, just as we crossed the West Shore 
railroad, a small huddled-up mass of feathers, at the end of a sleeper, took 
shape as we looked, and became a little Screech Owl. One of‘us was able to 
put his cap over the bird. We then found that one wing had been recently 
torn off, and the lids of the eye on the opposite side were tightly closed. The 
eyeball itself had been crushed and was badly inflamed. It seemed likely 
that the bird had flown into the headlight of a passing engine a night or so 
before, and had thus received his injuries. After we reached home we placed 
him on an andiron, and as long as he was with us he made the fireplace his 
home. The little Owl grabbed the first dead mouse handed to him, even though 
a house mouse, as if he had seen one before. All his movements were delib- 
erate after he actually had his prey within his grasp, but up to that moment 
they had been as quick as the proverbial flash of light. He enjoyed sitting on 
the back of a chair and looking slowly around the room. First he would 
stare for a time at one thing, and then, with all the deliberation in the world, 
change his gaze to something else. His single wide open eye and a certain 
lopsidedness, owing to the loss of a wing, made him present a strange appear- 
ance, as he sat and stared one out of countenance. He would drop like light- 
ning upon a small bunch of brown cloth drawn with a jumping motion across 
the floor, but what excited him intensely was scratching on any rough cloth 
or a noise like the squeak of a mouse. When we gave him a dead English 
Sparrow, he would settle himself upon his andiron, and then pull out the stiff 
wing and tail feathers, one or two at a time; then pull off the head, crush it 
and swallow it whole; after this, by degrees, he would pull the bird into shreds 
and gulp them down. 

This Owl was tame from the first and would sit on a finger and look about, 
as if he had been long accustomed to the procedure. After he had been with 
us for some time, we commenced setting him upon a lilac bush by the piazza, 
to get the air. While our backs were turned one day, he dropped off the bush 
and ran away. Although we hunted diligently for him, we never found him. 
I am afraid that, in his incapacitated condition, after he deserted his home, his 
time was short. 

It was a remarkable fact that all of these birds took the food offered them 
with such readiness and were so submissive in their new environment. This 
was particularly true in the case of the Owls, and it was quite surprising that 
the old Crow became so friendly. The docility of the Scarlet Tanager may 
possibly be ascribed to stupidity, but not so with the Crow. It is really hard 
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to explain the submissiveness of the Crow, especially, as Crows, constantly 
harassed by man, have certainly a fear, and probably an intense hatred of 
him. Also it cannot be explained by the fact that animals and birds in extremis 
show remarkable submission when captured, for most of our birds were in 
fairly good condition during the first few days. 

It seems too bad that all the injured birds except the little Screech Owl 
died, and he ran away, so only the first half of each bird’s experiment with 
man can be told. 


A Yellow-throat Family 


By ALFRED C. REDFIELD, Wayne. Pa. 


T WAS a fascinating old fence-row stretching down the hillside from the 
woods to the railroad track. The fence itself had long since crumbled to 
pieces, but a straggling row of young cherry trees, sumachs, and sassafras 

saplings, and an impenetrable tangle of blackberry briars formed a thick 
hedge separating the broad pastures on each side. Surely such a place was 
worth a whole afternoon of nest-hunting. 

I conducted my search thoroughly, Chats’ and Indigo Buntings’ nests 
being my object. One side had been covered, and I was halfway up the other 
with only a couple of Field Sparrows’ nests for reward, when from a bunch of 
grass at the thicket’s edge darted a small dusky bird. I had almost stepped 
on her four delicate, fresh eggs. The little mother would not come back to 
reveal her identity, so marking the place I continued my search of the fence- 
row. 

On the following day, May 27 it was, I returned and approached more 
cautiously. There, on the nest, was a little olive-backed bird, a female Maryland 
Yellow-throat, looking up at me with fearless, shining black eyes. I leaned 
over, and when my hand was almost touching her, she slipped from the nest 
and crept silently through the grass to the shelter of the briars, from whence 
I saw her watching me with anxious eyes. 

The nest was lodged in a thick bunch of grass. The outer part was a col- 
lection of weed-stems, coarse grasses, dead leaves and strips of grape-bark 
rather loosely put together. The lining was of very fine strips of grass and horse- 
hairs compactly woven into a deep bowl. On the side away from the briars, 
the thick grass rose, completely screening it from view. Indeed, it was a most 
proper setting for the beautiful little eggs. 

On every visit the mother bird had shown the same fearlessness. On June 
1, when I tried to photograph her on the eggs, I had little trouble in setting up 
my camera and making some pictures from within two feet of the nest. Even 
when, in removing some obstructing grasses, I frightened her off, I had only to 
wait half an hour for her return. Nothing can give the bird photographer so 
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much satisfaction as such a demonstration of confidence on the part of his 
subjects. 

On June 6, three of the eggs hatched. The fourth was addled and remained 
in the nest until after the young had left. The nestlings were typical young 
Warblers, blind and naked, their pink skin covered only by the finest gray 
down. No wonder the brooding mother was reluctant to leave them unpro- 
tected at my approach. 

Almost immediately the pin feathers began to appear on all the feather 
tracts, even protruding a little from the extremities of the wings. Four days 


“BOTH BIRDS WENT TO THE NEST AT ONCE” 


later their eyes opened, and the following day the feathers commenced to 
burst from the ends of their sheaths. Now, for the first time, the male put in 
an appearance. Incubation had been carried on altogether by the female. 
The male, however, was no shirker, and soon showed that he could do his 
share in caring for the young. 

At 9.30 A. M. on June 12, I set up my green umbrella tent within three or 
four feet of the nest, no attempt being made to conceal it. At half-past ten, 
I entered the tent with my camera. Both birds appeared at once; the male 
with a moth, the female carrying a spider. After ten minutes of excited hop- 
ping about, the female summoned up courage and fed one of the young ones. 
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The male was still shy. At eleven o’clock I left the tent but returned fifteen 

minutes later. Both birds were scolding anxiously when I entered again. I 
did not see them go to the nest up to noon when I left for lunch. When I 
again returned to the tent, I found the male carrying a small insect. Ten 
minutes later both birds went to the nest at once. The female remained to 
clean the nest. Soon the male was back again with more food. Now for three 
hours the birds came regularly and apparently without fear. As I look over 
my notes, it all comes back to me; the hot sun filtering through the tent, the 
stifling air, my cramped legs, the rickety soap-box on which I sat, the busy 
trips of the birds, and the constantly decreasing pile of unexposed plate holders. 

In three hours the male made fifteen visits and the female six; an average 
of one visit every eight and a half minutes. The food consisted of small moths, 
spiders, grasshoppers, soft brown grubs, green worms and some insects too 
small to be identified. The nest was cleaned on the average of once every half 
hour. This operation occurred more frequently as the parents became accus- 
tomed to the presence of the tent. Both birds shared equally in this task. 
The sacs of excrement were carried away in the birds’ bills. Often the female 
would stand on inspection for fully five minutes, if unrewarded leaving only 
when her mate made his next visit. Several times I saw her pick at the plum- 
age of the young as though trying to remove lice. In going to and from the 
nest the birds communicated with one another by low twitters. Occasionally 
the male paused in his work to give a faint song. 

On one occasion the male fed two of the young. Before he had left, the 
female arrived with an insect. He held his bill toward her as though wishing 
to take the food from her. Not heeding him she proceeded to feed the young 
one last favored by the male. Quickly her mate removed the food from the 
young one’s mouth and thrust it into the bill of the third young one, which had 
received nothing. This would make it appear that the parent birds do actually 
keep some account of which young they have last fed. In the case of another 
species, however, I have known one young to be fed six times to his brother’s 
once. Another time both parents arrived at the nest at the same time. Having 
fed the young, the female reached into the depths of the nest and brought forth 
a large sac of excrement. The male promptly seized it and tried to take it 
from her. What the result would have been I do not know, for just then the 
shutter clicked and they flew away. 

The next day I found the feathers of the young ones had developed greatly. 
The sheaths were almost all gone and the little birds were covered with a coat 
of soft feathers; greenish brown above, buffy beneath. They were now eight 
days old. I photographed them without taking them from the nest. Two 
days later they were gone, but the anxious calls of the parents told me that 
they were safely hidden away somewhere in the shadow of the old fence-row. 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 
ELEVENTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
With Drawings by Louis Acassiz Furrtes 
(See frontispiece) 


BLUE GROSBEAK 


The line dividing their summer ranges agrees approximately with the 
eastern border of the Great Plains. The following migration rates refer to the 
Eastern Blue Grosbeak, as well as to the Western Blue Grosbeak. Both 
forms pass the winter in Central America. In migrating northward, most of 
the birds that are to summer in the eastern United States avoid the West 
Indies and southern Florida, and fly across the Gulf of Mexico to its northern 


shore. 


PLACE 


‘Tortugas, Fla. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Central Alabama 
Kirkwood, Ga 
Columbia, S. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Mille Vaches, Quebec 
Chacala, Durango 
Chalchicomula, Puebla. 
Teapa, Tabasco 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Santa Catarina, Nuevo Leon.. 


Victoria, Tamaulipas 
Linares, Nuevo Leon 
Rio Grande City, Texas.. 
Kerrville, Texas 

San Antonio, Texas 
Gainesville, Texas 
New Orleans, La. 
Southern Mississippi 
Monteer, Mo. 
Onaga, Kan..... 
Northern Nebraska 
Yuma, Col. ... 
Southern California 
Hayward, Cal. 

Fort Mojave, Ariz. 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 15 
April 23 
April 27 


May 2 
May 5 
May 5 


April 19 
April 20 
April 25 


April 17 
April 30 
May 5 
May 14 
May 23 
April 20 


April 14, 1909 
April 12, 1885 
April 18, 1908 
April 21, 1900 
April 21, 1907 
April 25, 1888 
May 2, 1902 
May 1, 1878 
April 29, 1844 
May 7, 1862 
February 27, 1899 
March 17, 1894 
April 5, 1900 
April 8, 1902 
April 9, 1888 
April 14, 1891 
April 9, 1880 
Arpil 15, 1901 
April 13, 1894 
April 18, 1885 
April 8, 1898 
April 13, 1902 
April 24, 1908 
May 1, 1892 
May 12, 1903 
May 17, 1907 
April 17, 1873 
May 1, 1876 
May 6, 1861 
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FALL MIGRATION 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Washington, D. C 

Raleigh, N. C 

Badger, Neb 

Onaga, Kan 

SE PN ses wis elp.e 50 wave 
5's ad pi ign oda cqueed 


September 14 


Latest date of the 


j 
Average date of 
last one seen 


the last one seen | 


| September 20, 1884 
September 27, 1887 
| September 22, 1901 
September 17 | September 25, 1897 
September 29 | October 5, 1904 
October 26 | October 29, 1903 


| 


September 16 


INDIGO BUNTING 
The Indigo Bunting winters in Central America south to Panama, and 
ranges in summer over the United States east of the Great Plains, and north 
to southern Canada. It will be noted that the dates of spring arrival at the 
mouth of the Mississippi river are decidedly earlier than at corresponding lati- 
tudes in either Texas or Florida, showing conclusively that the early migrants 
do not reach Louisiana by a land journey, from either the east or the west, 

but by a direct flight across the Gulf of Mexico. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


| Nu mber 
of years’ 
record 


PLACE 


Warrington, Fla 

Savannah, Ga 

Central Alabama 

Kirkwood, Ga.. ‘ 

Central South Carolina. 

Andrews, N. C 

Asheville, N. C. (near) 

Raleigh, N. C 

Lynchburg, Va 

Variety Mills, Va 

Waverly, W. Va 

French Creek, W. Va. 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va 
Washington, D. C 

I Mo oss sco cleanest es 
Beaver, Pa.. ey Oe 
Swathmore, Pa.. 

Philadelphia, Pa.. 

Renovo, Pa 

Williamsport, Pa 

Morristown, N. J 

Englewood, N. J 

New Providence, N. J.............. 
New York City, N 

Ballston Spa, N. Y 

Alfred, N. 

Ithaca, N. Y 

Lockport, N. Y 
DMR oc. ci ccs cbuaed 
Jewett City, Conn 
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Earliest date of 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


spring arrival 


1885 
1902 
1878 
1907 
1906 
1903 
1893 
1g00 
1902 
1886 
1905 
1891 
1893 
1907 
1891 
1887 
1903 
1885 
1902 
1896 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1891 
1892 
1902 
1905 
1889 
1894 
1905 


April 3, 
April 13, 
April 6, 
April ro, 
April 22, 
April 25, 
April 27, 
April 23, 
April 29, 
April 30, 
April 

April 


April 16 
April 22 


Hartford, Conn. 
Providence, R. I. 
Springfield, Mass. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Randolph, Vt. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Monadnock, N. H. 
Phillips, Maine 
Lewiston, Maine 
Montreal, Canada 
Quebec City, Canada 
Scotch Lake, N. B. 


Point de Monts, Quebec 


New Orleans, La. 
Rodney, Miss 
Helena, Ark. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Athens, Tenn. 
Eubank, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Monteer, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Odin, Il 

Rockford, Ill. 
Chicago, III. 
Bloomington, Ind 
Brookville, Ind 
Frankfort, Ind. 
Waterloo, Ind. 
Waverly, Ohio (near) 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Wauseon, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
Petersburg, Mich. 
Palmer, Mich. 
Houghton, Mich. 
Plover Mills, Ont. 
Guelph, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Hillsboro, Iowa 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Sabula, Iowa 

Iowa City, Iowa 
Grinnell, Iowa 
Sioux City, Iowa 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Lanesboro, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Elk River, Minn. 
Corpus Christi, Texas. . 
San Antonio, Texas 
Kerrville, Texas 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


| Number 
of years’ 
record 


| Average date of Earliest date of 
spring arrival spring arrival 


r 14 May 5, 1887 
y 16 y 8, 1905 
y 12 y 9g, 1896 
, 18 ‘ y 11, 1889 
y 19 J » 1909 
, 1895 
» 1900 
» 1905 
» 1905 
, 1900 
, 1889 
+ 1903 
, 1902 
, 1884 

March 26, 1899 
April 5, 1890 
April 17, 1894 
April 18, 1902 
April 15, 1902 
April 20, 1894 
April 23, 1904 
April 28, 1908 
April 16, 1909 
April 26, 1896 
May 1, 1890 
April 30, 1896 
April 22, 1886 
April 26, 1886 
1902 
7, 1888 
, 1800 
, 1885 
» 1905 
, 1896 
y 7, 1881 
April 26, 1902 
May 3, 1887 
May 16, 18094 
May 109, 1908 
May 5, 1885 
May 11, 1895 
May 1s, 1893 
May 13, 1893 
April 23, 1896 
April 30, 1895 
May 2, 1896 
April 30, 1888 
April 30, 1887 
May 4, 1902 
yp Ir May 3, 19090 
May 16 May 11, 1893 
May 7 April 28, 1888 
May 24 May 12, 1888 
May 25 May 109, 1883 
April 13, 18901 
April 15 April 6, 1889 
April 21 April 17, 1906 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


iN umber 
of years’ - 


record 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


Gainesville, Texas................. 


Thomas, Okla... 


Southeastern Nebraska 


SSR Sa Se aera ier 


i Rr a sy so o.4o wre aleo sh 


April 23 


May 6 
May 6 
May 10 


Sd 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 20, 1885 
April 20, 1902 
April 28, 1895 
April 25, 1896 
May 8, 1903 
May 10, rgor 


Lanesboro, Minn 
Grinnell, Iowa 
Hillsboro, Iowa. . . 


FALL MIGRATION 


| Number 
| of years’ 


CS OURS FOP Te CES 


Point Pelee, Ontario 
Palmer, Mich..... 


Detroit, Mich.......... 


Wauseon, Ohio 
Oberlin, Ohio... .. 
Waterloo, Ind....... 
Bloomington, Ind 
Chicago, Ill..... 
Monteer, Mo 

St. Louis, Mo... 
Athens, Tenn... 

Biloxi, Miss... 

New Orleans, La.... 
Montreal, Canada 
Phillips, Maine 
Randolph, Vt....... 
North Truro, Mass.. 
Hartford, Conn........ 
Providence, R.I....... 
Morristown, N. J..... 
Renova, Pa.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington, D. C..... 
French Creek, W. Va. 
Raleigh, N. C.. 
Savannah, Ga 


record 


Average date of 
the last one seen 


September 22 
September 24 


| September 23 


| August, 29 


October 6 
September 28 


| October 1 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


September 18, 
September 28, 
September 30, 1888 
September 28, 1889 
October 3, 1897 

September 12, 1887 


1900 
1896 


| October 14, 1906 


| October 7, 


September 17, 1894 
1905 


| October 


September 29 | 


September 21 
September 24 


October 9 
October 15 
October 22 


September 11 
October 1 


October 1 


October 7 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 


October 16 


October 


| October 


| October 


| October 


| October 11, 
| October 20, 


October 5, 
October 17, 
October tro, 
November 
November 
September 
October 4, 1909 
6, 1892 
6, 1888 
4, 1887 
October 4, 1904 
October 13, 1906 
October 19, 1903 
October 15, 1887 
December 13, 1887 
October 4, 1889 
October 19, 1907 
1908 
1903 


October 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
TENTH PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See frontispiece) 


Indigo Bunting (Passerina cyanea, Figs. 1-3). In juvenal or nesting 
plumage the Indigo Bunting is a sparrow-like bird, brownish above and 
obscurely streaked with dusky below. When the tail is fully grown, the outer 
margins of the feathers are usually faintly tinged with bluish or greenish in 
the male, but in the female there is generally no trace of these colors. 

The first winter plumage is acquired by partial molt (post juvenal). The 
underparts are now more or less washed with brown, slightly or not at all 
streaked, the back is warm, rusty brown. In the male, the lesser wing-coverts 
are bluish, and the rump and upper wing-coverts are usually bluish basally. 
This winter plumage is worn until February or March when, as Dwight has 
shown, through the spring or prenuptial molt most of the body feathers, the 
tail, and a varying number of the wing-feathers (but never the primary wing- 
coverts) are lost and the first breeding plumage is acquired. This is usually 
more or less mottled with remains of the winter plumage, though some indi- 
viduals look as blue as fully mature birds; but the presence of brown (instead 
of blue) primary coverts always distinguishes this first breeding plumage. 

The post-nuptial molt, as usual, is complete and the bird now passes into 
adult winter plumage (Fig. 2) which differs from that of the first winter in 
having more blue. The following spring, or at the approach of its second breed- 
ing season, the bird acquires its mature plumage (Fig. 1) by molt of most of 
the body and wing feathers, those of the tail being retained. 

In winter plumage the female generally shows no blue, but after the first 
spring molt there is usually a tinge on the tail and less frequent in the wings 
(Fig. 3). 

Blue Grosbeak (Guiraca caerulea, Figs. 4-6). The nestling Blue Gros- 
beak, unlike the nestling Indigo Bunting, is unstreaked below, while the first 
winter plumage is usually wholly without blue. At this season the bird is 
much like the female figured in the frontispiece (Fig. 6), but lacks the blue 
tinge on the primaries, there shown. The spring (prenuptial) molt affects most 
of the body feathers and usually the wings and tail, bringing the bird into the 
mottled costume shown by Fig. 5 in the plate. At the fall (postnuptial) molt, 
the adult blue plumage is acquired. It is, however, widely margined, partic- 
ularly above, by rusty brown, which wears away as the season advances and 
brings the bird into adult breeding plumage without a spring molt. 

The adult female is figured on the plate (Fig. 6), but even the small amount 
of blue there shown is often wanting. 
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The Keeping of Notes 


Although ornithologists have done their 
whole duty in urging upon us the import- 
ance of keeping careful notes of all things 
seen in bird life, and have suggested 
many helpful methods for recording 
observations, yet many people are unmind- 
ful of the lessons they have tried to teach. 
Probably many of us have remonstrated 
with friends, who witness numerous fine 
chapters in the lives of birds about them, 
yet will not make these observations 
valuable by means of daily notes. 

Often women, whose duties keep them 
closely about home, have better oppor- 
tunities for some sorts of observations than 
do their husbands, whose working hours 
are spent in offices far from the birds; and 
for some studies, the more years they are 
pursued in one place the better the results. 
Among teachers, few are so fortunate in the 
character of their classes as is one not far 

. from here, who can drop her class-work 
and run off to identify any strange bird 
that flits by her windows. 

When the notebook habit has become 
firmly fixed, how to preserve the records 
in the most accessible shape becomes an 
urgent question; how to keep data from 
becoming buried beneath masses of het- 
erogeneous, or even homogeneous, matter. 
The methods pursued by others may be 
helpful to many, and it is hoped that some 
of these may be given in Brrp-Lore. 

The writer has found it advantageous to 
keep several notebooks in hand at the same 
time. First there is the journal that has a 
dozen pages ruled. On these are kept all 
the facts necessary for filling out the 
schedules for migration, besides several 
other facts, such as whether the bird is 
seen at home or abroad, by the observer, 
or by some other person. The rest of the 
book is devoted to daily records of a 
miscellaneous character. Another note- 
book contains items relating to the feeding 
of birds—the winter notes in one portion 
of the book, and those concerning summer 


feeding in another, so that any record can 
be easily found. The same book has been 
used for four years, and has space for the 
observations of another season. 

Separate books are kept for recording 
observations on the nidification of birds. 
Some species furnish so many interesting 
facts that a notebook containing twenty- 
two thousand words (estimated) is filled 
each year about a single species during its 
summer stay with us. Year after year 
there are frequent repetitions in such notes, 
but these often become the most valued 
part. About the nesting of some other 
birds much less can be seen, and one note- 
book will hold all the data gathered about. 
that species in several years. 

The only disadvantage in this system is 
that sometimes three or four books must 
be used daily and the date of the record 
must be written down in each; the over- 
balancing advantages become very obvi- 
ous when one wishes to refer to the notes 
of former seasons. 

A surprisingly large number of things 
may be found worthy of note in any nest. 
Many people record carefully the color 
and spotting of the eggs; yet how many 
notice the difference in color of the flesk 
of the newly hatched young, or in the 
shades of gray in their natal down? Some 
birds that come from the shell with very 
little or no down are wonderful in their 
coloring; there is the liquid glow of a jewel, 
to which is added the warm flush of life. 

In the lining of their mouths there is a 
great range in shades of red and yellow. 
Some mouths are of a pale and quite un- 
interesting shade of yellow; from this shade 
the yellow mouths deepen in color to the 
richer hue of the lemon, and some even to 
that of a pale orange, with a texture that 
suggests the smooth undried oil paints of 
the artist. The red mouths vary from the 
silken pink of the rose leaf, to the liquid 
depths of rose madder as it is spread un- 
mixed upon the artist’s canvas. One who 
revels in color may well pause a few min- 
utes to enjoy these wonderful tints, and 
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reflect that the pleasure of seeing such 
mouths fly open ought to repay the parent 
birds for their long hours of toil in feeding 
their young. 

That some observers have failed to note 
these things is apparent. That was the 
case when one of the most distinguished 
of our living ornithologists, in writing of 
nestlings that have beautiful rose-pink 
colored mouths, described them as yellow. 
Still another ornithologist could never 
have enjoyed the deep, glowing salmon 
color of other nestlings, or he would not 
have accepted lantern slides on which the 
skins of these newly hatched young were 
represented with the color of dressed 
chickens just after they have passed the 
singeing operation. 

Corvus americanus sitting in a tree or on 
a fence, or even cawing over-head, prob- 
ably would never have suggested a nick- 
name for a dusky tenth of our population, 
but one good look at Crow babies with 
their red mouths and black skins will con- 
vince any one, that the term Jim Crow has 
more than the color of fancy about it.— 
ALTHEA R. SHERMAN, National, Iowa. 


A Balloon Bird 


The mishaps to young birds are so 
numerous and so varied that ordinarily 
they are not matters of special interest, 
except in so far as they may suggest the 
means for lessening the destruction of bird 
life. 

One day last June I found a fledgling, 
out of the nest, but unable to fly, whose 
condition was so remarkable that I have 
thought that a description of it might be 
of interest to the readers of Brrp-LorE. 
The bird, as is usual, was crying for food. 
Its throat was apparently much swollen, 
but, on closer inspection, I found that the 
skin was puffed up and seemingly full of 
air. On the second day, the inflation was 
much extended, and the bird chirped as if 
hoarse. 

There was no redness or appearance of 
inflammation. The skin was dry, and looked 
somewhat like closely drawn oiled tissue 
paper. With certain movements, the dis- 
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tention partially subsided, but only for a 
moment. I surmised that there was a 
rupture somewhere; and I concluded that 
the little creature’s breathing apparatus 
was pumping the opening under the skin 
full of air. With no skill in diagnosis, I did 
what seemed to be the common sense thing 
and attempted to allow the air to escape 
by puncturing the skin with a needle. But 
this afforded no relief, for the reason, as I 
afterwards saw, that the tissues at once 
closed on the very small punctures. 

On the third day, the bird’s condition 
was most pitiable. The little creature did 
not seem to be suffering much; and as it 
cried, lustily as it could, fanning its little 
wings, it was easy to imagine that it was 
appealing for relief, as well as for food. 

The inflation was spreading over its 
breast, head and shoulders; and large 
blisters were appearing under its wings. Its 
little black eyes, like two round-head tacks, 
were in two depressions, from which the skin 
seemed to be at the point of pulling away. 
The skull and slender neck were visible 
through the transparent membrane, on 
which were a few feathers; and the tension 
was so great that the bill was drawn down 
toward the breast. It was a fairly good 
X-Ray exhibit—a scrawny little thing with 
its tender skin blown up like a bladder. 
And the distressing part was in the appar- 
ent fact that a little pair of lungs, probably 
through a rupture in the windpipe, were 
serving as bellows that were slowly skin- 
ning the little bird alive. I saw that some- 
thing must be done, and without delay, 
and with a pair of clean, sharp-pointed 
scissors, I made a slit under the throat. 
Immediately the skin went down, but only 
to be partly blown out again. Another 
incision, then another and another, on the 
breast, at the side of the neck—wherever 
the air was pressing for release. A trained 
eye might have found the leak and a skilled 
hand might have stopped it. 

I had neither, but what was lacking in 
expertness was possibly made up in sym- 
pathy; and I saw that I was working along 
fairly correct lines. I could not hold the 
skin down, or tack it or glue it; but I could 
soften it with a little sweet oil—then the 
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job was done. It was a successful operation 
though requiring, of course, a little after 
treatment. Within a week, the bird was 
apparently in normal condition; and, a 
little later, was able to take care of 
himself. 

I very much regret that I did not have 
an opportunity to have the little patient 
photographed, for I am sure that a good 
picture would have been a remarkable one 
and would have shown more than I have 
been able to describe. 

I believe, too, that it might have served 
a useful purpose. For a long while it has 
been known—or, at least, believed—that 
birds in their flight have aids other than 
the use of their wings. Even the bones, we 
are told, and possibly other parts, by some 
involuntary action, are inflated with air. 

In this case, I am quite sure that the 
skin was not torn from the flesh; but still a 
good part of it—probably the covering of 
as much as one-fourth of the surface of the 
bird’s body—was loose, and seemingly 
capable of serving a purpose in forming a 
kind of balloon. 

May it not be, after all, that just how 
birds fly is one of the things concerning 
which there is much yet to be learned?— 
R. F. O'NEAL, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Bit of Siskin Courtship 


On April 29, 1909, in company with a 
bird-loving friend, I came upon a large 
flock of Pine Siskins in a raspberry patch. 
Many of them were feeding on the seeds 
of the chick-weed which grew luxuriantly 
in the rich soil. Others were sunning them- 
selves on the cross-bars of the trellises, 
while the remainder of the flock had taken 
possession of a blossoming alder tree, and 
were filling the soft spring air with music. 
No one who has heard only the call note 
of these birds can realize how sweet and 
mellow a Siskin chorus can be, though the 
wheezy notes are freely interspersed 
throughout. Through the chinks in the tall, 
close fence that enclosed the field, we could 
watch" the flock without dinger of being 
seen. Our attention was called to three 
birds on a cross-bar about seven feet from 
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where we stood. Two were close together 
and the third a little apart, and all three 
were opening and closing their bills, 
stretching them wide as if yawning and 
closing them with a snap. Before we -had 
time to consider what it might mean, the 
two turned toward each other and touched 
their bills in a most lover-like manner. 
They were quiet a moment, then one opened 
his bill wide again and they both flew away 
followed by the third, leaving us in a bewil- 
dered state of uncertainty and delight. It 
was only after comparing observations 
that we convinced ourselves that we had 
had the privilege of witnessing an interest- 
ing bit of courtship—May R. THAYER, 
Everett, Washington. 


A Vireo Tragedy 


On July 9, 1910, a dead Warbling Vireo 
was found by some little boys while at 
play. The bird was a victim of one of 
those accidents that sometimes befall our 
avian neighbors. Having caught one foot 
in a long piece of coarse thread, it had 
entangled the thread on a twig of an apple- 
tree. Many twists and loops in the thread 
gave evidence of the long struggle made by 
the unfortunate little creature before it 
succumbed. The accident may have 
occured at nest-building time, for the 
flesh was as hard and dry as that of a 
mummy.—ALTHEA R. SHERMAN, National, 
Towa. 


A Confiding Red-eyed Vireo 


Some years ago I spent a summer in 
Maine, on a farm, and needing out-of-door 
life, I began to study and notice birds, with 
increasing enthusiasm. I would place 
building materials in a little tree just out- 
side the window, and watch from a couch 
the different birds that took cotton, 
feathers, strings, etc., thus often tracing 
the nest. Chippies, Kingbirds, Phoebes, 
Swallows, Robins, Orioles and Yellow 
Warblers bore away their choice until 
little was left. One day late in May, when 
only a few scraps of cotton were remaining, 
there appeared a small, greenish bird, 
clinging to the lower side of the limb, col- 
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lecting cotton, with which it flew to the 
orchard. 

I knew it for a Vireo, but was not sure 
which species it was, and did not stop to 
look at my book, but was out of the house 
and in pursuit, just in time to see the bird 
light in the remotest tree in the orchard. 
On walking about this tree, I came directly 
to the nest, scarcely five feet from the 
ground, firmly 
laced to a forking branch, semi-pensile. 
It was a very dainty affair of pine needles, 
dried grass, lichens, cast off spider cocoons, 
bits of newpaper, shreds of birch bark and 


practically completed, 


an occasional string and bit of cotton. 

I was not sure which Vireo it was, but 
was surprised to find the nest so low. 
With the purpose of determining, I went, 
a day of two later, to look at the egg I 
thought might be there. 
early evening and I walked straight up to 
the nest with no idea of the bird’s being 
on it. When within a few inches of it, she 
flew off but did not leave the tree. I 
hastily examined the white eggs, 
speckled chiefly at the larger end, and left. 


It was toward 


two 


I visited her several times on succeeding 
days, always finding the bird on the nest, 
where she remained though I stood close 
to her. The most noticeable thing to me 
was the red iris. One day I recalled Brad- 
ford Torrey’s delightful account of a Wood- 
land Intimate, or the feeding of a solitary 
Vireo, and it flashed over me that I could 
perhaps feed this Red-eye, since she was 
so confiding that she had never left the 
nest on my account except the first time. 

I hastily caught a small, succulent green 
grasshopper and slowly, cautiously, ad- 
vanced my hand till the grasshopper was 
within easy reach of the bird. The male 
kept up a constant scolding in the top of 
the apple tree containing the nest, while 
I stood trying to win his wife’s confidence. 
It seemed many a weary minute that she 
sat motionless or with a slight suspicion of 
fear in her little red eye, cowering closer 
to the eggs. Then, just as my hand ached 
intolerably and I was about to withdraw 
it, she made a slow movement of the head 
towards me—and hastily snatched the 
grasshopper. I was delighted and praised 
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her audibly for her discrimination and 
confidence. She devoured several more 
grasshoppers very readily, once the ice 
was broken. The male bird all the time 
seemed anxious and kept up a continual 
scolding. I made visits once or twice 
daily thereafter, and she was perfectly 
fearless'about taking food, eagerly accep-: 
ing small flies and grasshoppers, invariably 
refusing worms, and showing a preference 
for grasshoppers. 

She would allow me to stroke her, close 
my hand about her, almost lift her from 
the eggs, reach under her, etc. Once or 
twice she left the nest and flew at ber mate 
when he was making demonstrations of 
fear and distress, knocked him smartly off 
his perch, snapping her bil! and scolding 
vigorously, then took her place again on 
the eggs. It was exactly as if she told him 
that she would not be interfered with and 
that he could attend to his own affairs. 

Day after day I visited her during the 
all too brief sitting, occasionally taking 
one or more companions, when my pride 
was hurt by her accepting food just as 
readily from others. 

Not to be outdone by Torrey, I gave 
her water to drink from a silver spoon, 
and she drank readily, but seemed alarmed 
when her beak struck the spoon, half rose, 
uttering a low, anxious note. When she 
had had enough, she would turn her head 
away, utterly ignoring me, but could 
sometimes be prevailed on to take one 
more drink or grasshopper, if touched 
lightly on the beak. 

One day, after several days’ absence, I 
found two uncouth little fledglings—where 
were the other two? There had been four 
eggs. I suspected that some Crows might 
have breakfasted off them, as a pair of 
robber Crows had devoured the contents 
of a Robin’s nest nearer the house that 
week. 

The parents were feeding them, and, to 
my disappointment, the mother paid no 
attention to me, coming and going as if I 
were not in sight, and never again, with 
one exception, while she was brooding the 
young, did I have the pleasure of feeding 
her. When the young were about ten 
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days old, I was confined to the house for 
two or three days, and when I returned, the 
nest was empty. 

I tried to feel that the young birds had 
left the nest safely, but always had mis- 
givings that they had been devoured, as I 
could see nothing of them in the vicinity. 
Later, I found two young, querulous Vireos 
calling for food, and tried to believe they 
were mine. I watched next season in vain 
for her return. It has been a great regret 
to me that I did not have her photographed. 
I preserved the dainty little nest in mem- 
ory of a very pleasant incident.—ANNE E. 
Perkins, M.D., Gowanda, N.Y. 


Bell’s Vireo 


Bell’s Vireo has the characteristic retir- 
ing habits of all the Vireos, but differs 
from them in regard to its association with 
man. It is not found in cities or towns, 
but in some plum thicket on a country 
hillside, or among the wild gooseberry 
bushes in a ravine. There, too, it usually 
builds its home and rears its family. Issu- 
ing from such a place, his coarse, but brisk 
and pleasing, song greets the bird enthu- 
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siast as he tramps over the hills in the hot 
mid-day sun. 

Its nest is suspended from a horizontal 
crotch of a wild plum tree, usually about 
three feet from the ground. Sometimes, 
however, it places it in a gooseberry bush 
or in a patch of ‘buckbrush’ (snowberry). 
It resembles very much the Red-eye’s nest, 
perhaps it is slightly smaller, and is much 
deeper than that of the Warbling Vireo. 
Leaves, plant fibers and fine grasses are 
used. in its construction. 

On June 1, 1910, I found an unfinished 
nest of this species. On June 11, when I 
returned with some companions, the bird 
was sitting on three eggs. 

My next visit was on June 18, and again 
I found the old bird sitting. After several 
exposures from a distance of a few feet, I 
placed the camera so that the lens was 
only about eighteen inches distant, making 
a number of exposures at one-half second 
each, one of which is the picture herewith 
printed. The day was hot, so that the bird 
was standing in the nest and had its bill 
slightly opened while panting. It seemed 
so tame that, out of curiosity I cautiously 
reached out my hand and touched the end 
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of its bill with my finger. Though it would 
have its picture taken, this was too much, 
and it flew away. Probably the bird had 
become accustomed to people passing by 
about a rod away, so that I was nothing 
out of the ordinary. 

While I was going homeward I heard 
the song of one of these birds nearby. In 
almost the exact spot from which the notes 
seemed to come I found the nest contain- 
ing one egg. Had this bird been singing 
on its nest as the Warbling Vireo often 
does? Surely, circumstances would point 
to this, for many times before I have found 
the nest in the same place where I have 
heard the bird singing. The next time I 
came to these nests was on June 22, 
and I made it a point to discover whether 
my belief was true. From some distance 
away, I approached silently behind a bank 
over which I soon was able to observe the 
bird in question, through a glass, from about 
five rods away. It was unaware of my 
presence and, of course, acted in a natural 
way. From the nest it watched for insects, 
and occasionally sang, thus confirming my 
suspicions. 

But to return to the nest first found. 
On this same day I found the bird on its 
nest as usual and just as tame as ever. 
This time, after taking a couple of pictures 
at close range, I again reached out my 
hand and stroked its tail, then its back and 
finally the top of its head. At this it flew 
off but was soon back again at the edge of 
the nest while I was looking at the eggs. 
Doubtless the bird would soon have dis- 
covered that I could be trusted, but unfor- 
tunately I was now obliged to leave home 
and therefore had no further opportunity 
to gain its confidence, or learn the history 
of its family—-WaLTeR W. BENNETT, 
Sioux City, Ia. 


An Inexpensive Birds’ Bath 


My birds’ bath cost me nothing, except 
a few minutes’ work, and though the con- 
ditions were perhaps exceptional, an 
account of it may contain a suggestion or 
two for some reader. In a certain spot on 
my lawn the grass “burned up” in dry 
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weather, and left an unsightly place among 
the green. It was over a “dry well” for 
roof water, and I saw a chance to accom- 
plish two things at once. (I was going to 
say ‘‘to kill two birds with one stone,”’ but 
the figure would be out of harmony with 
Brrp-Lore’s motto!) Finding an old 
wash-bowl in my neighbor’s barn, left 
over from a renovation of the bathroom, 
I plugged up the overflow and put a 
removable cork in the outlet. Then, tak- 
ing up a circular piece of sod from above 
the dry well, and removing a few stones 
beneath, I sank the bowl flush with 
the surface. I then procured a round, flat 
stone from a wall near by and placed it in 
the bowl, so that when the latter was full 
there should be an inch or so of water for 
a bird to wade in; and the bath was com- 
plete. The bowl is filled every day, and 
from time to time—once a week or oftener 
—I clean it out by removing the cork and 
turning the hose into it. The water runs 
off below through the stones of the dry 
well. (If the bath is not emptied frequent- 
ly, it may become, as I discovered, a 
breeding-place for mosquitoes). 

The birds soon began to avail themselves 
of the drinking and bathing privileges 
afforded them, though I think they were 
at first a little shy of the glaring white rim 
of the bowl. This was soon overgrown 
with grass, however; for now the grass 
flourishes there, and from being dry and 
unsightly the spot has become one of the 
greenest on the lawn. So my two objects 
were accomplished; and the bath has 
performed a third service besides, for a 


_ small leopard frog made his home in it for 


some time last summer. Before winter, I 
removed the bowl and filled the hole up 
with stones ——Francis H. ALLEN, West 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Shovelers in Massachusetts 


On April 18, while spending the day at 
Marshfield, Mass., I came across a pair of 
Shovelers (Spatula clypeata) and watched 
them for over three hours. They were 
feeding in a fairly good-sized pond on the 
salt-marshes, which at the time was hardly 
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more than two feet deep anywhere. When 
I first noticed them, they were in close to 
the bank, but of course they saw me the 
moment I started to approach and swam 
out into deeper water. The female was the 
shyer of the two, and seemed to communi- 
cate some of her uneasiness to her mate. 
At the end of an hour, during which I 
made several attempts to get near enough 
to identify them, I accidentally flushed 
the pair, and they flew off to another 
nearby: mud-hole. However, in less than 
five minutes, both of them came back and 
once more fell to feeding. I now startled 
them once more and they repeated their 
former tactics. This gave me an idea as 
to how to proceed; accordingly I flushed 
them a third time, and while they were 
gone waded out and crouched on a parti- 
ally submerged mud flat in the center of 
the pond. Although absent longer than 
before, I soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
them fly over my head and alight a very 
short distance away. And now for at 
least an hour I watched them at a distance 
not exceeding eighty-five feet at any time. 
Part of the hour they dabbled in the shal- 
low water, then they arranged their plum- 
age, and finally the female went to sleep 
while the male kept watch. Neither seemed 
in the least afraid, except when I moved 
my cramped position. At about three- 
thirty the female awoke and, after looking 
around for some time, they sprang into 
the air and disappeared in the direction 
of the river. Although I waited almost 
half an hour longer, they did not return 
and I forced to leave.—ARCHIE 
Hacar, Newtonville, Mass. 


was 


Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher in Massachusetts 


I wish to record the occurrence of a Blue- 
gray Gnatcatcher in Seaview, Marshfield, 
Plymouth county, Mass., on April 30 of 
this year. I found the bird at about half- 
past seven, feeding in company with 
several Chickadees in a fairly thick growth 
of wild cherries, birches and maples on a 
sunny hillside facing the south. It occa- 
sionally picked some small object from a 
crevice in the bark, but more often darted 
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into the air after a passing insect as the 
Redstart does. The song, which I heard 
several times, was rather broken and 
evidently not the best effort of the bird. 
The alarm-note was uttered constantly. 

Twice, in the space of three-quarters of 
an hour, I approached within five feet, 
although the bird stayed pretty well to 
the tops of the trees or, more properly 
speaking, saplings. Except for the Chick- 
adees it was entirely alone.— ARCHIE 
Hacar. Newtonville, Mass. 


Additional Evening Grosbeak Records 


Norwicn Town, Conn.—I first saw 
Evening Grosbeaks at Norwich Town, 
March 13, 1911, four days after they 
were last seen in Taftville. I have seen 
them almost every day and they are still 
here (May 3, to11). The first day I 
counted thirty-six on the ground at one 
time. Later fourteen males on the ground 
within a few feet of me. I have found 
them in hemlock and arborvite trees and 
often in maples or on the ground under 
them.—ALIceE L. ALLIs. 


Farr Haven, N. J., on the North 
Shrewsbury River, four miles from the 
coast.—With another bird lover, I have 
had a new pleasure this morning (April 
26, 1911) in watching three Evening Gros- 
beaks,—one male and two female,—which 
have spent several hours in the wild cherry 
trees on our place. They seemed quite 
unmindful of our near presence. Sitting 
in stolid quiet for fifteen minutes at a time, 
with the clear light showing every feather 
of their beautiful coloring. They were 
feeding on the cherry buds, the females 
uttering occasionally a strong, clear note 
which I can still hear, as I write —BELLE 
CHENEY COOKE. 


Pittston, LACKAWANNA Co., Pa.—On 
the afternoon of February 22, 1911, eight 
Evening Grosbeaks, five of which were 
adult males, were seen feeding in a poplar 
tree at this place. Among others the birds 
were observed by Dr. W. L. Hartman, 
Dr. Harold J. Gibby, Mr. H. W. Roberts, 
and Professor Marvin, all of Pittston.— 
E. W. CAMPBELL. 
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UNDER THE ROOF OF THE JUNGLE: A 
Book of Animal Life in the Guiana 
Wilds. By Cartes Livincston BULL. 
With 60 full-page plates and many 
minor decorations from drawings from 
life by the Author. L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston. 1911. r2mo. xiv + 271 pages. 


Mr. Bull tells us that, after reading 
Waterton’s filled 
with a great desire to add to the details 
but faintly 


‘Wanderings,’ he was 
of the “amazing landscape” 
traced by the pioneer English naturalist, 
and as a result of a journey to Guiana he 
gives us here, in “story form, fourteen bits 
of detail.” 

Mr. Bull writes entertainingly, and his 
illustrations, have unusual charm and 
spirit as well as high artistic merit; and 
if by the words 
believe that his imagination, stimulated 


“story form” we are to 


by a brief experience in the tropics, has 
in this book been given full play, we may 
commend the work of his pen-and pencil 
in describing and portraying scenes from 


tropical life, most of which are within the 


bounds of probability. 

If, however, Mr. Bull asks us to accept 
this addition to 
Waterton, and hence to the literature of 
natural history, and furthermore would 
have us believe that all his drawings, as 
the title-page states, were actually made 


volume as a serious 


“from life,’ by which we assume he means 
from nature, then we should suggest that 
the book would make a more fitting ap- 
pendix to Munchausen than to Waterton. 

To go no further than the illustrations, 
we find therein shown, for example, a 
armadillo, 
“clutching Muscovy 


jaguar “playing with” an 
“striking at bats,” 
Ducks, or following an ocelot “‘as far out 
on the branch as he dared,” 

Again, a tapir which had rushed nto 
the water to free itself from a jaguar 
which had alighted on its back, is shown 
as being devoured by caribe fishes, a 
howling monkey is depicted in the jaws of 
a boa, an Ibis in the grasp of a jaguarondi, 
a Cock of the Rock just evading the talons 
of a Hawk, a Trumpeter in the jaws of a 


puma, whilea Black-necked Swan(a species, 
by the way, heretofore unrecorded north 
of southern Brazil!) is being “‘dragged’’ 
from the water by an ocelot. The text 
abounds in even more remarkable inci- 
dents. Indeed, we think we can safely 
say that one might spend his life in Guiana 
or any other part of tropical America and 
not see a fraction of the events’ which 
Mr. Bull here records after a few weeks’ 
experience. 

Possibly Mr. Bull would not have us 
consider his work too literally—artists are 
apt to ask for license with pen as well as 
with brush—but if his text is mot to be 
taken as an addition to Waterton, and if 
his illustrations are not from life, he owes 
it to himself and to the public to say so 
in terms which leave no doubt as to their 
meaning.—F. M. C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR Brrp-Lovers. A Prac- 
tical Guide. By BENTLEY BEETHAM. 
Witherby & Co., 326 High Holborn, 
W. C., London. 1911. 12mo. 18 half- 
tones, 126 pages. Price, 5 shillings. 
The chapter headings ‘Apparatus,’ 

‘Nest-Photography,’ ‘Photographing 

Young Birds,’ ‘Photographing by the 

Stalking Method,’ by the ‘Concealment 

Method,’ by ‘Concealment and Artificial 

Attraction,’ by ‘Rope-work on the Cliff- 

face,’ “The Photography of Birds in 

Flight,‘ ‘Bird Photography in Color and 

in Cinematography,’ ‘Photographing Birds 

in Flight’ indicate the nature and scope of 

Mr. Beetham’s book. 

The requirements of bird photography 
vary so endlessly that one’s methods are 
apt to be developed by one’s experience. 
Possibly, therefore, many photographers 
might not always agree that Mr. Beetham’s 
apparatus or methods were the best. 
We, for instance, find it difficult to believe 
that “‘a few lengths of stout cane” which 
are to be “thrust into the ground” make 
a better framework for a blind than an 
umbrella with its single supporting rod, 
or, when used in trees, with none at_all. 
This, however, with many other things in 
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these earlier years of nature photography, 
is a matter which each worker will want 
to settle for himself, but in selecting and 
developing his outfit we know of n_ better 
book by which to be guided than Mr. 
Beetham’s.—F. M. C. 


Tue Face oF THE FieLps. By DALLAS 
Lore SHarp. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. 12mo. 250 pp. 
We have here a series of nine essays, 

all of which have previously appeared in 
magazines. They are, however, well- 
worth perpetuating in book form. Now 
that we hear from Bradford Torrey—to 
our great regret—so rarely, Mr. Sharp has 
become New England’s leading ‘Nature- 
writer.’ He has the courage of his con- 
victions and a style quite his own. At 
its best it is distinctly literary and sincere, 
but at times it impresses one as being 
merely clever, too clever perhaps. 

But at least Mr. Sharp holds our in- 
terest where many an equally good ob- 
server and thinker might fail to arouse it. 
We commend particularly to those whose 
love of nature seeks expression in written 
words, his chapter on ‘The Nature- Writer.’ 
—F. M. C. 


East anp West: Comparative Studies of 
Nature in Eastern and Western States 
By Stanton Davis Kirxnam. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 
Igtr. 12mo., 13 half-tones. x + 280 pp. 
‘Cape Ann,’ ‘Cypress Swamps,’ ‘Chap- 

paral,’ ‘Live Oaks,’ ‘The Giant Cactus 

Belt’ are chapter headings which reveal 

the extent of countrys on which Mr. 

Kirkham draws for the eighteen essays in 

this volume. It is interesting to have 

these ‘Comparative Studies” of the 
widely different parts of our country, as 
they impress the nature lover. Mr. 

Kirkham is too good an American to 

make his comparisons displeasing, and 

he sees the best as well as the most char- 
acteristic features of his surroundings, 
whether they be on the Atlantic or the 

Pacific slope, in swamp or desert. His 

love of nature is genuine, simple and direct 

and he has a by no means small measure 
of success in conveying a sense of it to his 

readers.—F. M. C. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE BIOLOG- 
IcAL SurvEY.—The publications of the 
Biological Survey can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, at 
Washington, D. C. They contain too 
much material of value to be reviewed 
adequately in the space at our command, 
and we, therefore, refer to th m briefly, 
with the suggestion that those who are 
interested make application for copies 
before the papers mentioned are out of 
print. 

Circular No. 79, ‘Our Vanishing Shore- 
birds,’ by W. L. McAtee, calls attention 
to the economic importance and startling 
decrease of our Sandpipers, Plovers, and 
other limicoline birds. Mr. McAtee states 
that the economic value of these birds is 
so great “that their retention on the 
game list and their destruction by sports- 
men is a serious loss to agriculture.” 

Bulletin No. 37, on the Food of the 
Woodpeckers of the United States,’ by F. 
E. L. Beal, is an exhaustive paper of 64 
pages, with six plates (five colored) and 
three text figures, in which the economic 
value of most of our Woodpeckers is 
placed on a firm scientific basis. Professor 
Beal remarks, “Of all the birds that fur- 
ther the welfare of trees, whether of for- 
est or orchard, Woodpeckers are the most 
important. The value of their work in 
dollars and cents is impossible to cal- 
culate 

Circular No. 80, ‘Progress of Game 
Protection in 1910,’ by T. S. Palmer and 
Henry Oldys, the ninth annual report on 
this subject, is one of the most important 
publications issued by the Biological Sur- 
vey. It contains information much of 
which is not elsewhere available, and, in 
addition to its reference value, this au- 
thoritative summary must indirectly 
exercise no small influence on mat- 
ters relating to game protection and 
propagation. 

In Farmers’ Bulletin 456, “Our Gros- 
beaks and Their Value to Agriculture’ W. 
L. McAtee concludes: “ Few of our birds 
are to be credited with more good and 
with fewer evil deeds than the Grosbeaks. 
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WiTH an income which permits it to 
accomplish small portion of 
the work in view, the National Association 
of Audubon Societies was sorely tempted 
by the offer of $25,000 a year for five 
years, lately made to it by the manu- 
facturers of arms and ammunition. There 
is no reason to doubt that the offer was 
made in good faith, and, beyond the 
fact that it was to be applied solely to the 
protection or increase of game birds, it 
was made without restriction. Neverthe- 
less, there can be no doubt that the Asso- 
ciation acted wisely in refusing it. It has 
been said that the Asso- 
ciation has put itself on record as opposed 


only a 


in this refusal 


to game protection, but there is no ground 
whatever for this belief. On the contrary 
sportsmen’s clubs may be assured, the 
continued and earnest support and co- 
operation of the Association in their ef- 
forts to protect the game animals. This, 
however, is a very different matter from 
devoting at least one-half of its energies to 
this end. Clubs for the protection of the 
birds ranked as game abound, but the 
Audubon Society is practically the only 
organization effectively engaged in the 
protection of non-game birds. 

The protection of bird-life, however, 
is only a preliminary if necessary step in 
the Audubon Society’s activities. It pro- 
tects birds not only because of their econ- 
omic value but also because of their esthetic 
importance. 


Lore 


It believes that the bird is not only one 
of the most valiant allies of the farmer 
but one of the most potent bonds between 
man and nature. It, therefore, would be 
improper, if not impossible, for an organ- 
ization of this nature to give a large share 
of its efforts to increasing the number of 
certain kinds of birds for a certain number 
of months each year in order that there 
would be just that many more to kill 
during the remaining months of the year. 

In our opinion it would be just as logical 
for the Audubon Societies to accept a sum 
of money from the milliners to protect 
Egrets ten months each year with the 
understanding that at the end of this 
time there should be an open season of 
two months, as to become the paid agents 
of interests whose ultimate object is not 
bird-protection but bird-destruction. 


Tue Editor apologizes to many corres- 
pondents whose communications have 
thus far only been accorded mere formal 
acknowledgment of receipt. The expedi- 
tion to Columbia, in the interests of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
announced in an earlier number of Brrp- 
Lore, occasioned an absence of slightly 
over three months. And a report on 
manuscripts, with which we have been 
favored during this time, has of necessity 
been delayed. 

Incidentally, it may be added, that the 
journey in question was made without 
undue difficulty, and proved to be su- 
premely interesting. Colombia was en- 
tered at Buenaventura, on the west coast, 
two days’ sail, south of Panama. Studies 
were then made on the summit of the 
Coast Range, at an elevation of from 
6,000 to 8,000 feet in the Central Andes, 
and in the Cauca Valley lying between 
these two chains of mountains. 

The return trip was made down the 
Cauca river to Cartago, thence over the 
Central Andes to Giradot, on the Magda- 
lena river, which was descended to Barran- 
quilla, near its mouth. In all, about 1,500 
miles were covered in Colombia alone; a 
reconnaissance which will enable the mu- 
seum to direct its explorations effectively. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the Editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


A Practical Demonstration of Protected 
Home Resources 


HOULD every local Audubon Society arrange to rent, buy or obtain by 
S gift some restricted but favorably located area, inclose the same with 
a cat-proof fence, label all trees and shrubs, put up scientifically con- 

structed nesting-boxes, lunch-counters and drinking-fountains for birds, and 
invite young and old to assist in keeping up such a birds’-eye demonstration 
of protected home resources, all classes of people might be drawn into closer 
touch with nature. 

Bees, toads, spiders, fishes, 
small mammals and other forms 
of life may be judiciously intro- 
duced, their increase regulated 
and economic value illustrated in 
such an experiment plot. 

The demonstration method 
works admirably in other fields. It 
should serve as well in this case, 
and, properly carried out, might be 
made to advertise nature most 
attractively to many people who 
are now isolated from the real, 
living world. 

At this season, when every 
city-dweller who can possibly 
leave town is striving to fit into 
some niche or corner of nature, it — , 
is all too apparent that many 4 goy AND A BIRD-TABLE—A YOUNG 
people, both in town and out, seem FLICKER HAS JUST TAKEN A BATH 
to have no place in nature. Photographed by S. Louise Patteson, Fairmount, Ohio 

While it is true that the all-the-year-round country-dweller, for the most 
part, becomes more and more satisfied with his natural environment, there is 
a large proportion of our population which needs a practical demonstration 
of nature. 
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A good time to begin this kind of work is in the early fall, when nesting- 
boxes are best put up and lunclt-counters arranged. 

In many places, codperation with city park commissioners, village improve- 
ment societies and civic leagues could be advantageously sought.—A. H. W. 


Note.—Reports along this line are invited by this department. 


FOR TEACHERS 


During vacation days, when the teacher is seeking change by travel, or 
increased efficiency in summer-school training, why not mull over the regular 
school program at odd moments, and see what impetus might be gained by 
correlating nature study with other branches, in the interests not only of 
the school, but also, of the community. 

In a recent article entitled, “What Nature Study Does for the Child and 
for the Teacher,” one of the most experienced investigators of this problem 
sums up the results of introducing nature study into the public schools, first, 
from the point of view of its actual effect upon pupils, and second, with refer- 
ence to its possibilities for teachers. 

The conclusions drawn by this observer that nature study, well taught, 
lays the foundation for a keen interest in science, gives a superior preparation 
for advanced work, stimulates the imagination, fosters truthful perceptions 
and accurate observation, aids in expression, cultivates a love of the beautiful, 
and puts the child into a proper relation with nature by emphasizing nature’s 
laws, on the one hand, and the joy of companionship with nature, on the other, 
are verified in a most helpful and practical manner, by a teacher of art and 
literature, whose inspiring work in a public school of our largest city is de- 
scribed in the following communication. 

Those teachers who feel that there is neither time nor suitable opportunity 
for taking up nature study, under present conditions, will find many suggestive 
ideas in this extremely workable plan, based on correlation—A. H. W. 


Epitor oF ScHooL DEPARTMENT OF Brrp-LoreE: 

In the March-April number of Brrp-Lore you write, “With all the money and effort 
now expended to educate the children of the land, very little has yet been done to bring 
them into vital touch with the world in which they live.” I endorse this statement with- 
out reservation. The world around us is not properly correlated with the school cur- 
riculum, and that is perhaps one reason why such an important subject as conservation 
is not of vital interest to the average citizen of today. In school the boy did not feel 
that “‘vital touch,” and in the school of life the man never tried. 

Feeling the lack of this correlation, some three years ago I began, in a small way, 
to bring home to the hearts and minds of the children under my tutelage a knowledge 
of some of the forces agitating the world around us. I began with bird conservation. 
In mechanical drawing, the boys stopped making “the dry-as-dust” plans of racks, pin- 
trays, match-boxes, pen-wipers, ad nauseam, and began to draw plans of bird-houses 
nstead. Having a working knowledge of the habits and enemies of the Wren and the 
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Martin, the children built bird-boxes so well that pictures of them have appeared in 
Brrp-Lore, in “The Arbor Day Annual” of the state of Illinois, and in a bird book by 
a New Jersey author. 

When completed, the boxes were placed in back yards and public parks, where 
the lads watched their feathered tenants. I recall with pleasure the refreshing accounts 
of the youthful bird-observers. Those compositions were not labored, but were penned 
with intense earnestness and willingness. I noticed, too, that these juvenile reports 
were better written than the average compositions, due no doubt to the absorbing 
subject. 

In drawing, the children loved to color birds, to sketch them, to make posters of 
them, and in fact to do anything the teacher would permit. In poetry, they have become 
acquainted with such poems as ‘To the Cuckoo,’ by Wordsworth; ‘To a Skylark,’ by 
Shelley; ‘To a Water Fowl,’ by Bryant; ‘Ode to a Nightingale,’ by Keats., etc. A selected 
list of books on birds has fed the interest of the children between times. 

Of all days and seasons, Audubon Day, however, has brought forth more knowledge 
and enlightenment upon the true scope of this movement of bird protection. May 4 is 
always a “‘red-letter” day in P. S. No. 5, Bronx. A large picture of Audubon, a photo- 
graph of his birthplace, an exhibit of bird-posters, drawings, plans, bird-houses, and 
stuffed specimens from the Museum of Natural History, form an attractive display. 
To this exhibit flock the children from all parts of the school. The happy faces and 
animated conversation manifest their appreciation. 

For the Assembly of the children of the higher classes an interesting program is 
always arranged, consisting of original compositions, recitations and songs. A dozen 
headings from former programs will give one some idea of their scope. Almost every 
phase of conservation is represented. 


1. Audubon and His Work. 

2. Why We Celebrate Audubon Day. 

3. What the Government Has Done to Protect Birds. 

4. What We Can Do. 

5- The Work of the Audubon Societies. 

6. The Enemies of Birds. 

7. The Aigrette and the Millinery Interests. 

8. Bird Legislation. 

9. What P. S. No. 5. Has Done To Protect the Birds. 

o. The Bird in Literature. 

11. The Wrens Who Lived in My Bird-house. 
Vincent HiILBert. (Original paper by a pupil.) 

12. Roosevelt’s Bird Reservations. 


These enumerations may seem to indicate too ambitious an undertaking for the 
comprehension of elementary school children,-but this has not been the case. I have 
found that this campaign of education has been a leavening process to influence and 
formulate the convictions of the youthful minds. This fact was recently demonstrated 
in a most convincing manner. 

Sometime ago I received a circular from Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, entitled, ‘A Call 
for Help.’ I posted it conspicuously on the bulletin board, where the children gathered 
to read and discuss the letter. The following day, and for some time thereafter, the 
boys and girls brought me clippings from the daily papers bearing upon Assembly 
Bill No. 359 and Senate Bill No. 513. Receiving a copy of “The Wild Life Call” by 
Dr. Hornaday, I read parts of it to the boys and girls. They were mightily aroused and 
longed to do something. Forthwith they directed letters to their Senator and Assem- 
blyman. There was no need for urging. They composed feelingly and fervently, and I 
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dare say no letter was so well penned or so cheerfully composed as that one, for it had 
that “‘vital touch” which most themes of composition lack. Of the one hundred and 
seventy-eight pupils who recite to me, one hundred and forty-one sent two letters each. 
The scholars took their epistles home and sufficiently interested their big brothers, 
fathers, uncles and friends so that they signed too, making a grand total of four hundred 
and forty-six signatures to the Senator and the Assemblyman of the district. What 
more practical lesson in civics could one desire than this? I enclose a few taken at 
random. These are copies of the originals. Note the sincerity, the childlike fervor 
and the interest displayed. They are the untrammeled expressions of a child’s love for 
bird life. The girl who signs herself, “Mary Sibera” is thirteen and a half years old 
(which, by the way, is the average age in these classes). This is her own unaided work. 


2462 Webster Ave., New York City, April 7, rorr. 


Hon. ANTHONY J. Grirren, Senator of 22d District. 
891 Cauldwell Ave., New York City. 

Dear Sir: Although I am only a school-girl and have no vote in legislation, I am 
interested in the two bills that concern the protection or destruction of our wild birds. 
I want to urge you to do the utmost in your power to defeat Assembly Bill 359, intro- 
duced by Hon. A. J. Levy, which is intended to cripple and destroy the present plumage 
law. I write to you because I cannot help it. The results that will accompany the pass- 
ing of this measure are brought before me and I fully realize them. Therefore, I appeal 
to you to energetically oppose the passing of this misleading and cruel law. This bill, 
once passed, will benefit a few sordid and unfeeling men and vain women, but it threat- 
ens to bring havoc to New York State in general. 

My personal belief is that no man has the privilege to shoot one wild bird, because 
they are public property. God placed them on the face of the earth for common enjoy- 
ment, not to be turned to a profit by several greedy persons, nor either to adorn ladies’ 
hats. God created them and therefore they have as much right to live as we ourselves. 

In addition to this the birds are useful to mankind in various ways. They destroy 
the insects that beset the fields which must produce our food. Were the birds allowed 
to be exterminated, insects would increase, and not many months would elapse before 
the enormity of the error would be discovered. 

Can you at all imagine the desolation that would follow if our wild birds were cruelly 
to be exposed to death? On early summer mornings who would not miss the swelling 
chorus with which the happy little birds herald the rising sun, filling the human heart 
with such exhilarating gladness that it almost leaps from its bonds and soars high in 
happy delirium with the songsters? If Bill 359 is passed, the birds, so useful, so harmless, 
so beautiful and pleasant both to the ear and to the eye, instead of being protected by 
us as a gift entrusted to the public, are to be exposed to the destructive weapon of the 
milliners’ man. Oh, dear sir, by all means vigorously oppose the bill, which is so inhuman, 
so erring and so unjust both to God and man. And do not fail to ask those people who 
are deceiving themselves, silencing their consciences by the thought of ‘profit,’ to put 
themselves in the birds’ places, and let them try to imagine the little beating heart of 
the mother bird quaking with fear when she hears the report of the gun. 

I also pray that you can cast your vote for Senate Bill No. 513, introduced by Hon. 
Howard R. Bayne. The passing of ‘this Bill will help bird conservation in all states 
where they are killed to supply the New York market. Enlist all your energies for the 
passage of this bill, for we regard the public welfare above private millinery interests. 

Very truly yours, 


Mary SIBERA. 
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375 East 183d St., New York, April 7, 1911. 


Dear Sir: On hearing of the Assembly Bill No. 359 and the Senate Bill No. 513 at 
P. S. No. 5, I write to ask you to vote in favor of the Senate Bill No. 513, for the pro- 
tection of the birds. 

Birds are a great deal more beautiful when they are alive and free and in the woods 
than when they are dead and being used for trimming. So if they are left alive they will 
make more people happy by songs in summer than if they were on hats. 

Therefore, sir, take it upon yourself to help protect these birds, that during the sum- 
mer days give you so much pleasure by their songs, and vote for the Senate Bill No. 513, 
and against Assembly Bill No. 359. 

Yours respectfully, 


Juwia F. RicHArps. 


New York, April 6, 1911. 
Hon. AntHony J. Grirrin, Senator of 22d District, Bronx. 


Dear Sir: I am in favor of getting passed Senate Bill No. 513, introduced by Senator 
Howard R. Bayne for the protection of birds. 

These poor birds which are slaughtered by the hundreds should be protected. 

The birds have a right to live. Sometimes they are killed just for sport and fun. 
The mother birds are killed and the poor fledglings are left to die from starvation, 
because there is no one to care for them. 

I am interested in birds and I am building bird-houses. I was taught to be kind to 
birds. Every morning when I wake up they are singing and it’s ‘a pleasure to watch 
them. 

I ask you, therefore, to vote against Assembly Bill 359. 

Yours truly, 
Morris LERMAN 
Max LERMAN 
4582 3d Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


Such has been the method I have pursued to correlate Art and Literature with one 
important factor in the outside world. I feel sure much good would result in this vicinity, 
and even in the state, if the Audubon Societies would invite the teachers to a series of 
lectures upon bird protection, given by such representative men as Messrs. Hornaday, 
Chapman, Beebe and others. 

If the Audubon Society, without relaxing its admirable legislative program, could 
concentrate its batteries more effectually upon the teachers and convince them of the 
value of birds, I feel sure that they would respond and codperate with the Society to 
arouse the minds of present and future citizens to the vital interests hanging upon 
the fate of bird conservation. While it is necessary to combat the destructive tendencies 
of the present generation, ultimate success will depend upon the attitude of future 
generations. Bend all efforts now to mold the plastic minds of the young. When the 
child has attained to man’s estate, we may rest assured he will be found on the right 
side of the question. Remember what Wordsworth said,—‘The child is father to the 
man.” 

If under my supervision one hundred and forty-one children reached four hundred 
and forty-six people, under the inspiration of a hundred teachers, fifty thousand and more 
people could be influenced. 

This week the boys have returned from their Easter vacation, and have surprised 
me with the bird-houses, which are a marvel. I feel sure that lads who will spend many 
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hours from their play to construct elaborate bird-houses, containing windows, Ionic 
columns, doors, porches, complicated roofs, etc., must really love the winged creatures 
and prefer to protect them with houses rather than kill them with bean-shooters. 
When one considers that not one minute of assigned school time was expended in their 
construction, it is truly wonderful. The boys manufactured them at home, with their 
own tools and with their own material. Here is a potential energy for bird-protection 
as inspiring as Niagara. 

If in after life the boys not only of this school, but of all schools, will persist in pro- 
tecting the wild birds, and if the girls will refuse to wear the feathers of slaughtered 
birds, protection for our little friends is assured. Very truly yours, 

C. ARTHUR BORKLAND 
Public School No. 5, Bronx, 
2436 Webster Avenue, New York. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
Winter Notes on the Starling 


On a clear day at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, large flocks of Star- 
lings, ranging from one to four hundred, are seen and heard on a hill about 
half a mile from the shore. There are many old apple orchards near, and they 
gather to eat the rotten apples and drink water from a nearby pond. About 
four o’clock they are seen flying south to their roosts in some spruce trees. 
Another favorite place is a high piece of ground overlooking the village of 
Huntington. They gather here in flocks of twenty or thirty, and sometimes 
two or three hundred. They are often seen and heard singing here. JANET 
DAVENPORT (Age, 13 years.) 


P. S.—I don’t know much about the Starlings and cannot find out anything about 
them in text-books. I have heard they eat fruit-buds, and if you would please tell me 
if this is true, I would be much obliged.—J. D. 

[This is the kind of information which it is desirable to keep with reference to the 
habits and food of the Starling in this country. Compare with notes given below. 
Can any reader of Brrp-Lore answer the inquiry about fruit-buds?—A. H. W.] 


In an English publication, “Ornithology in Relation to Agriculture and 
Horticulture,” the following table on the food of the Starling is quoted. 
This table was compiled by M. Prevost and published in the Zoologist of 1863. 


Jan. —Worms, grubs of cockchafer and grubs in dung. 
Feb. —Grubs, snails and slugs. 

Mar.—Grubs of cockchafer and snails. 

Apr. —Grubs of cockchafer and snails. 

May —Grubs of cockchafer, snails and grasshoppers. 
June —Flies and grubs of various flies. 

July —Grubs, and fresh-water shell-fish. 

Aug. —Flies, glow-worms and beetles. 

Sept.—Green locusts, grubs of carrion beetles and worms. 
Oct. —Worms and beetles. 
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Nov.—Snails, slugs and grubs. 
Dec. —Snails, slugs and grubs. 


The Starling is said to eat “ticks” in large numbers, perching on the backs 
of sheep to find such food. 

It is not fond of grain, but is called useful as a scavenger, wherever carrion 
is found. Fruit does not form an important part of its diet in its native 
habitat. 

According to the above data, it is a useful bird in relation to agriculture 
and horticulture. 

During midsummer, it is reported on truck-farms near Cold Spring, 
Long Island, where it has been observed eating cabbage-worms. 

Although useful as an individual, this species, by reason of its gregarious 
habit, is likely to become a greater pest than the English Sparrow.—A. H. W. 


Further Notes on the Starling from Adult Observers 


Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
The Starlings have reached our campus. They were seen by some friends 
of mine in the first week of March, a little flock of 6 or 8. I have seen only 
2; these I saw on the campus the fifteenth of March. 


NETTIE, B. FAIRBANKS, 
Director of Residence Halls. 


South Swansea, Mass., June 8, 1or1. 


When we came down to the country on April 26, there was a pair of new 
birds in possession of our lawn. At first sight we took them for blackbirds, but 
their bright yellow bills convinced us we were wrong. 

Some friends from New York identified them as Starlings. They were out 
looking for a home and took possession of a hole which some Flickers had 
made just under the eaves of the house, and then abandoned. I watched 
them carrying in bits of grass and twigs. 

In about two weeks the baby Starlings were heard from. The first chirps 
soon became loud and lusty, and both mother and father were kept busy all 
day. 

On the steps below the nest I found samples of their lunch, earthworms, 
larve and grasshoppers that had been dropped in the hurry. 

After the first week, the calls for food were unceasing. The chattering 
began at five in the morning and did not stop until after sundown. 

I sat and watched the nestlings one entire morning. In a week’s time they 
had become quite bold. Two days before I had seen a bill poked out, but now 
the whole head came through the hole. At the least sound of the approaching 
parent, the mouth was opened. Sometimes the mother dropped the worm in 
as she flew by, without even stopping. 
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There were four young in the nest. Often three appeared at once, con- 
tending for the place of advantage. 

After two weeks they flew away, apparently well able to care for themselves, 
judging from their size and well-developed vocal cords. 

Just five days after, the parents came back, intending to raise another 
family; but they had been too noisy tenants and were greeted by a piece of 
wire netting REBECCA WATSON. 


[The nesting-site described above is a common one with this species, according to 
the English work before quoted. The Starling does not, however, ordinarily raise two 
broods ; still it is not uncommon for it to do so. More data on this point, as to its habit 
in this country, would be valuable—A. H. W.] 


Note.—In the September-October number of Brrp-LoreE, 1907, data were given 
upon the status of the Eurepean Starling in America up to that time. On March 6, 
1890, 80 Starlings were set free in Central Park, New York City, and a year later, 40 
more. This original colony at first spread to the north and south more rapidly than to 
the east or west. 

Stonington, Conn., marked its eastward, Poughkeepsie and Newburgh, N. Y., its 
northward range. Plainfield and Morristown, N. J., limited the southern extension, 
although by the fall of 1906, a report appeared of the occurrence of this species in 
Baltimore, Md. 

Of too Starlings placed in Forest Park, Springfield, Mass., in the spring of 1897, 
few seem to have survived, or, if surviving, to remain in this locality. 

In rg0o, the Starlings appeared in Norwalk, Conn., and by 1907 had increased 
much in number. , 

The newcomer was reported from New Haven, Conn., October 26, 1901, where it 
became very common, spreading to several adjoining places. 

A pair was seen as Bethel, Conn., in April, 1907, but after two weeks disappeared. 

During the spring of 1906, the Starling was noted at Wethersfield, Conn., and a 
small flock wintered there. 

May 28, 1907, 1o Starlings were observed in New London, Conn., part of whom 
were immature. 

Some 20 individuals settled on Staten Island, N. Y., in the fall of 1891, and by 1907 
had spread over the island. 

By May 12, 1907, 2 Starlings had found their way to Orient, Long Island, reaching 
the limit of eastern extension at this point. 

In March of the same year, a flock numbering about 20 individuals, appeared in 
Morristown, N. J., and by fall some 200 were noted in small flocks. 

March 15, 1898, 2 starlings were found in Englewood, N. J. By 1907, the species 
had become “‘tolerably common”’ there. 

At Plainfield, N. J., record was made of 7 Starlings, February 11, 1900. This small 
number settled, increased and became “common in the surrounding country.” 

May we_not secure from our Young Observers a more complete record to date of 
the increase and dispersal of this species? ’ 

Strikingly conspicuous in song and plumage, every school-child ought to learn to 
recognize the Starling, wherever it occurs.—A. H. W. 


SPOTTED SANDPIPER 
Left-hand figure, young; right-hand figure, adult 
(One-half natural size) 


Order—Limico_z Family—Scotoracipa 
Genus—Actitis Species—MacutaRia 
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THE SPOTTED SANDPIPER 


By HERBERT K. JOB 
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Somehow, though I can hardly explain why, the sight of a shore-bird has 
always given me a peculiar thrill. In my boyhood I always associated them 
with summer and fall outings on the seacoast, when I tramped for miles over 
the vast stretches of the firm-packed sand by the booming surf on ‘the back-side 
of the Cape’ (Cape Cod), or explored the great salt marshes, luxuriating in 
briny odors, and listening eagerly for the pipings of some approaching flock. 
There was an added charm of mystery about these waifs that were even more 
at home on the shores of the arctic sea than on beaches made common-place by 
hotels and crowds. They seemed also to carry always, like a certain proverbial 
lass, that ‘delicate air’ which put them in a class by themselves, so clean, so 
trim, so graceful, always as —— out of a band-box, even when they 
dabbled in muddy margins. Even though the Spotted Sandpiper appeared not 
always in especially romantic surroundings, it was nevertheless a shore-bird, and 
seemed to bring just a sweet little whiff of the sea-breeze and salt air. Even 
when it appeared up in the potato field, it was a blessed shore-bird still, and it 
called up mental impressions of the whole salubrious tribe. 

In many localities the shore-bird race would be unknown, vanished with 
the lost arts and extinct races, were it not for our dear little ‘Teeter,’ the Spotted 
Sandpiper. This species is by all odds the commonest and most widely distrib- 
uted shore-bird in North America today. In answer to the inquiry as to where 
it is found, I would suggest the opposite question. Where is it not found? This 
is not to assert, in these days of decline of bird-life, that it is swarming in every 
locality. Far from it, alas. But there is hardly a place, except in deep forest, 
where one need be surprised to run across it. It breeds from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Arctic Ocean, and is found, either in nesting or in migration, from Atlan- 
tic to Pacific.—from sea to sea (and from shore to shore),—and in about all 
open spots between, ever though there be little water, wherever it can find its 
insect food. 

Like most other shore-birds, it is a great traveler. One would 

Range hardly suspect the little pair, settled down for the summer so tamely 
in the quiet farm pasture, of being restless, and of craving the excite- 

ment of foreign travel. Yet, for aught we can tell, it may be the selfsame birds 
that some explorer for one of our museums meets in winter away down in Peru, 
Bolivia, or southern Brazil. They seem erratic, at times, in their movements 
and desires. Though many of them remain in northern states well into October, 
other individuals take time by the forelock, and by the end of July show them- 
selves in the West Indies, Venezuela, or in Mexico. Some few remain for the 
(221) 
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winter in our southern states, along the Gulf of Mexico, as also in Arizona and 
southern California. In spring the returning tourists appear in northern Florida 
the third week in March. It takes them over a month to journey to the vicinity 
of New York, for there are no dining-cars on the routes they patronize, and they 
work their passage in thorough and leisurely fashion. The last week in May 
sees the more ambitious at the end of the journey, away up in northern Alaska. 
According to some data, their breeding time would seem to be rather uniform 
in many parts of their range, the earliest eggs being reported from Virginia to 
the Mackenzie river country during the last third of May, and far up in Alaska, 
at Fort Yukon; the middle of June. But Audubon records well-grown young in 
Texas in early May, and in Newfoundland as late as mid-August. 

Our little friend is one of the birds that are readily recognized. As it runs 
along the ground, or by the margin of a pool or stream, you know it is a Sand- 
piper from its very gait, slender legs and small size. All our Sandpipers are clad 
in grays and browns above and white below. This Spotted Sandpiper, in adult 
plumage, has conspicuous streaks and spots sprinkled over the otherwise white 
plumage of the under parts. The young hid of the first summer and fall, how- 
ever, lacks these spots, and has instead some nondescript gray on the breast 
and sides. But both on ground and in air does the Spotted Sandpiper advertise 
its identity by its movements. Alighted, when it ought to take things easy, it 
almost never seems at rest, for it has contracted a very unhygienic nervous 
habit of tilting its body incessantly. Standing on the shore, it bows, bobs, jerks, 


tilts, its body, yes, ‘teeters,’ we may as well call it, and bein fashion. When it 
flies, too, it proclaims its identity. The wings are held below the level of the 
back, tips well down to the water, and given a tremulous, hovering motion, 


accompanied by loud cries of ‘peet-weet, peet-weet,’ or ‘weet, weet, weet.’ 
These traits have given it the names by which it is better known, even than 
by its book name,—‘Teeter,’ “Tip-up,’ ‘Peet-weet,’ and so on. I almost dislike 
to record these various local names of birds and thus help to perpetuate them 
and the confusion they cause. It would be so much better if all these fami- 
liar birds were known everywhere by but one universally accepted name, 
rather than a different one for every section of the country. 
In common with other Sandpipers, this species is to be looked 
Haunts for in the vicinity of water. At the same time, it is perhaps less 
particular as to the amount of water than any other of the Sand- 
piper tribe. The merest puddle or rill will suffice, nor is it confined to the imme- 
diate margin evenof such. Often we may run across it in a pasture or on a piece 
of ploughed land. Just a littlé wetness of low ground often suffices to satisfy 
it for the choice of a summer home. Yet it is far from averse to more water. 
One is almost sure to find it running along the margin of pond, lake, or river, 
and also the ocean beach, particularly if rocky, is attractive to it. In such 
places, when the nesting seasorr is over, and the young are able to take care of 
themselves, we may meet them in parties or small flocks, keeping somewhat 
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scattered, not in compact bodies, like various other Sandpipers, though individ- 
uals are sometimes found associated with flocks of other species. When alarmed, 
the scattered company starts suddenly from the shore, with reverberating ‘peet- 
weet’ cries, circles out over the water, and returns to a spot not very far from 
the starting-point. Here they are sometimes pursued by gunners, and become 
really quite shy, though ordinarily they are tame enough. 

On the small inland waters there is but one species with which it could 
readily be confounded. This is the so-called Solitary Sandpiper, a bird not at 
all plentiful, which appears, usually singly or in pairs, as a migrant in May and 
in August and September. A careful observer will readily distinguish them. 
Once I had a fine opportunity to see both species together and note the difier- 
ences. It was in late July, on Lake Chautauqua, New York, on the grounds of 
the Chautauqua Institution. The bird-study class was out before breakfast, 
and was delighted to see, on a sand-flat, quite a flock of shore-birds,—Kildeers, 
Spotted Sandpipers, and several Solitary Sandpipers, more of the latter than 
I had ever seen before together. Behind some large trees we made a close 
approach, and could see splendidly the distinctions. The Solitary Sandpipers 
were a trifle larger, darker on the back, and with green legs instead of the 
yellowish hue of those of the Spotted Sandpiper. They were also quieter in 
voice and manner than the latter. 

During the last half of May we are liable to happen upon the 

Nest earlier sets of eggs of the Spotted Sandpiper. Under a bunch of 

weeds or in the shelter of coarse grass, a few yards or rods back from 

the shore of a pond or stream, is perhaps the likeliest site. Often the chosen 

spot will be almost anywhere in a moist pasture, or even back in a field of 

potatoes or corn. Time and again I have found nests on islands, both in lake 

and ocean. In such cases the birds seem to colonize, and there may be upwards 

of a dozen or twenty nests on one islet. On sea islands they build in a tussock 

growing from the crevice of the rock, and may be seen running nervously over 
the rocks, teetering, as usual. 

Some nests are concealed very carefully, amid thick foliage, while others 
are merely in the shade of some straggling weed. The best concealment is 
afforded by the demure little brownish bird that blends so perfectly with the 
color of the ground, and sits so motionless upon her treasures. But let one 
innocently walk quite close, and away she goes, with the shrill ‘peet-weet’ 
alarm. The secret is out, and there the trespasser may examine the four eggs, 
large for the size of the bird, whose creamy-white background is plentifully 
sprinkled with dark brown spots, especially at the larger end. 

One day, early in June, my wife and son were following an overgrown cart- 
path, just in from the bank of a river, and flushed one of these Sandpipers from 
a nest with four eggs, situated under a small clump of weeds. Close to it was 
a pile of slag and rock, dumped from an old foundry many years before. It 
seemed to me, when I examined it, an ideal place to secure photographs of the 
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bird on her nest. So I proceeded to hide the camera, with slag and weeds piled 
over it. Connecting a thread with the shutter, I hid behind a thicket of bushes, 
some fifteen yards off, to watch. In a few moments the little Sandpiper appeared 
trotting about and jerking her body, I thought, even more nervously than usual. 
She maneuvered around for some minutes till she felt assured that I had gone. 
Then she walked straight to her nest, going within a foot or two or the camera, 
which she failed to notice at all, so well was it concealed. She was not still for 
an instant when she reached the eggs, but settled over them at once, bristling 
her feathers and pushing her treasures with bill and wings this way and that, 
till everything was arranged to her satisfaction. Then came my chance, and I 
pulled the thread gently, taking her picture. Even the slight click of the shutter 
sent her off in a hurry, but she came back several times for me, and then I left 
her in peace. She safely brought off her young, and I afterwards met them 
scurrying along the margin of the river. 

Like all baby Sandpipers, the little Spotted Sandpipers are quaint and 
amusing. They look like tufts of cotton stuck up on tooth-picks, as they race 
over the sand, attempting to escape when discovered. First, though, when the 
stranger approaches, they squat flat on the shore, or hide in the grass. The 
parent birds throw themselves on the ground before their supposed enemy, and 
make believe wounded, so as to decoy him away from the young. At these 
times, and at others, when they have young in the vicinity, they are apt, in 
their solicitude, to alight in all sorts of places, even on trees or bushes, something 
which they would not think of doing at any other time than in the nesting 
season. In this habit they are not alone, for various other shore-birds do it, in 
breeding time. 

The usual food of most species of this class is aquatic insect life of all sorts. 
This is in part the diet of the Spotted Sandpiper. But as it is also a bird of field 
and pasture, its range of insect food is very wide, including grasshoppers and 
locusts. Probably almost anything in the insect line is grist for this hopper, 
and thus it is a most useful bird. Indeed, some of our shore-birds are not given 
credit enough for the good that they do to agriculture. Such ‘shore-birds’ as 
the Killdeer, the Upland Plover, and Spotted Sandpiper really should be classed 
with the Meadowlark and Bobolink, and not be put in the game class at all. 
The fact that they are classed as shore-birds, or Limicole, does not alter the 
case. It is truly a shame the way that the shore-birds have been exterminated. 
Such tiny species as the Least and Semipalmated species are too small for food, 
and no self-respecting sportsman should shoot them. In fact, it is high time to 
“Jet up” on all the shore-birds, and give them considerable, or, for a time, 
absolute protection, lest species after species, now seldon seen, go the sad way 
of the once abundant but now probably extinct Eskimo Curlew. These most 
attractive forms of bird-life are among the great charms of shore and sea-coast, 
and should continue for us and our posterity. May the time never come when 
lovers of Nature shall look for them in vain. 
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President Dutcher 


President William Dutcher continues 
very ill at his home in Plainfield, New 
Jersey, but little change having been noted 
in his condition of late. The paralysis of 
his right side apparently shows no sign of 
abating and his speech has not as yet 
been restored. One who knew well the 
active, vigorous, kindly. man of a year ago 
could hardly realize today the change 
which has come upon him. We hope, 
however, in fact we believe, that he is able 
to understand much of the progress being 
made in the Audubon work, the subject in 
which his interest was so much involved 
and to the larger establishment of which 
he gave many of the best years of his life. 
—T. Gr~BErT PEARSON. 


The Bayne Bill 


Perhaps the most important game law 


enacted by the General Assembly of 
New York state in 1911 was the so called 
Bayne Bill. In brief, it prohibits the 
sale of wild game native to the state, 
whether coming from within or without 
the state. In fact, it prohibits the sale of 
all game, except that imported from for- 
eign countries, and this must be properly 
tagged or labeled, and the tags retained 
on each individual game bird or animal 
until the same is consumed. The one 
exception to the above is the provision 
whereby properly accredited persons may 
secure permission from the Forest, Fish 
and Game Department to breed certain 
game birds and animals in captivity. 
When the owners of such game desire to 
kill the same, they must have present 
either a magistrate or a game protector, 
and the killing must be done in some other 
way than by the use of a gun. Pheasants, 


Mallards, and Black Ducks reared in cap-- 
tivity, when properly tagged or labeled,. 
may be sold between October 1 and: 
March 1, of the following year, both in- 
clusive, and American elk, Virginia deer, 
European red deer, fallow deer and roe- 
buck reared in captivity may be sold for 
food during the open season and up to 
and including March 1. 

This new law is an exceedingly impor- 
tant step forward in the struggle which is. 
being made to preserve our native wild 
life. The person interested in game pro- 
tection cannot help but reflect with pleas- 
ure on the fact that the immense ship- 
ments of Quail and Wild Ducks which 
have hitherto been made from the south- 
ern states to New York City must now 
be discontinued. As long as there was an 
open door for the sale of game in this 
great city, there was abundant inducement 
for unscrupulous persons to violate the 
laws of other states by smuggling their 
products illegally to this market. This 
new measure, therefore, will surely have 
a most important bearing on the preser- 
vation of our wild life. 

Many of the friends and members of 
the Audubon Society gave their earnest 
support to the measure, and they will 
learn with pleasure that the Bayne Bill is.. 
now a law.—T. G. P. 


Saving the White Herons 


The generous response to our recent call ' 
for help to save the aigrette-bearing White 
Herons of the United States has already 
enabled the Association to accomplish 
some exceedingly encouraging results. 
Although the funds thus far received are 
entirely inadequate to cover the field 
properly, enough has been accomplished 
to show that the plan of locating the re-- 
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maining colonies and guarding them is 
altogether We 
agent to explore the localities in North 


feasible. employed an 
Carolina which have formerly been in- 
habited by these birds. Another carried 
on similar work in the coast regions of 
South Carolina and Georgia, and a third 
has been investigating the low country of 
We have also extended the work 
At the present 


Texas. 
in Florida and Louisiana. 
writing eleven colonies have been reported; 
three of these are on the land of members 
of the Audubon Society and these gentle- 
men see that the birds are not molested. 
The other eight groups of breeding birds 
are now under the daily care of the war- 
dens which we have been able to employ 
with the funds sent in by our friends and 
members who feel that it is worth while 
to save these wonderfully beautiful birds. 

The the 


White Heron campaign were made be- 


following contributions to 


tween May 1 and July 1, rorr. 
Allen, Miss Mary W. 
Baldwin, Mr. Roger N. 
Codman, Mr. J. S. 

Cox, Mr. John L. 
Doremus, Mr. R. P. 
Farwell, Mrs. J. W., Jr. 
Gault, Mr. B. F. 
Goodwin, Miss Amelia M. 
Haskell, Miss Helen P. 
Hoe, Mr. R. M. 
Hubbard, Mr. Lucius 
Iselin, Mrs. C. Oliver 
Johnson, Mr. J. W. 
Kuser, Mr. John Dryden 
Long, Mr. F. W 

Mills, Dr. Herbert R. 
Phipps, Mr. Henry 
Reed, Mrs. W. H. 
Stoughton, Mr. John A. 
Tinkham, Mr. J. R. 
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$442 00 
The total paid subscriptions to date 
amount to $1,386.00. 


New Members 


From May tst to July rst. 


Life Members. 
Smith, Miss Alice Weston, 
(In Memoriam.) 
Sustaining Members. 
Aldrich, Mr. Frank W. 
Bigelow, Mr. Albert F. 
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Cammack, Mr. Huette, 
Concord School, The, 
Craig, Mr. W. R., 
Fiske, Mr. E. W., 
Gaston, Miss Sarah H., 
Gifford, Mr. O. P., 
Gray, Mrs. Horace, 
Hall, Mr. E. K., 

Miller, Mrs. C. M., 
Palmore, Mrs. Geo. W. 
Palmyra Nature Study Club 
Phillips, Dr. C. E. H. 
Roosevelt School, The 
Taintor, Mr. Charles. W. 
Vandergrift, Mr. S. H. 
Whitney, Mr. Caspar 


Junior Audubon Societies 


June 1, 1911, marked the close of the 
first year of work in the schools of the 
southern states under the plan supported 
by the contributions of Mrs. Russell Sage. 
The experiment of forming Junior Audu- 
bon classes among the children has proven 
to be very successful, and many teachers 
write that the children have greatly en- 
joyed the work. The largest class was that 
formed by Miss Lucy K. Little, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and numbered one hundred 
and twenty. Lexington, Kentucky, shows 
the greatest number of classes in one city, 
ninety-nine having been organized with a 
total paid membership of one thousand, 
two hundred and thirty-two. 

The number of classes in the various 
states and the number of pupils enrolled 
is given in the following summary. 
Members 


States Classes 


Tennessee 
NR iava.x nw wiicia'd bnib laces ata 
Kentucky.... 

North Carolina 

Georgia 

Louisiana 


Maryland 
Mississippi 


Total—12 10,595 


No one can estimate the good accom- 
plished by the systematic instruction in 
bird study and bird protection given to 
these ten thousand, five hundred and 
ninety-five children.—T. G. P. 
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Manufacturers’ Offer Declined 


An offer to contribute to the National 
Association $25,000 a year for the next 
five years, the sum to be expended for 
game protection, was recently made 
through Mr. H. S. Leonard, of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 
The funds were to be contributed by a 
dozen or more firms which manufacture 
firearms, cartridges, powder, shot and 
hunting accessories. In his letter making 
the offer, Mr. Leonard pointed out that 
no one can possibly be more vitally inter- 
ested in the preservation of wild life than 
the manufacturers of arms and ammunition, 
for if the game should be exterminated, 
their business would necessarily suffer. 

The Board of Directors at first thought 
it would be well to accept the offer, as 
there is such an urgent demand for means 
with which to extend the work of bird and 
game protection, and as the offer was 
made in such apparent good faith. After 
further consideration, however, the Board, 
on June 16, decided that it would not be 
wise to accept large sums from this source 
for the purpose indicated. The work of 
the National Association has always been 
in the line of bird and animal protection 
for the sake of preservation, and the new 
principle involved, viz., protecting for the 
purpose of killing later, was regarded by 
many as being foreign to the real purposes 
of the Association. It was also feared by 
some that the using of so large a sum for 
game protection alone might have a ten- 
dency to cause the Association to lose 
sight of the important work of conserving 
the valuable non-game bird life of the 
country, to the preservation of which the 
Association has always devoted the major 
part of its efforts. There is great need for 
more work to be done for game protection, 
and we learn that these companies are 
intending to go on with the game protec- 
tive movement under another leadership. 
—T. G. P. 


Notes From the Field 


OrEGON.—Following the recent strength- 
ening of the Oregon game laws, Gover- 
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nor West appointed Mr. William L. 
Finley, Field Agent of this Association 
and President of the Oregon Audubon 
Society, to a position as one of the Board 
of Fish and Game Commissioners. When 
the time came for this Board to select a 
State Game Warden, there appeared to be 
no one of the dozen or more applicants, 
good men as many of them undoubtedly 
were, whom the Board felt justified in 
supporting for the position. There was 
but one man who, to them, stood out above 
all others in the state as being especially 
adapted for this work and that was Mr. 
Finley, and he was not a candidate. The 
other commissioners, ambitious that Ore- 
gon should have him as its chief game 
warden, insisted that Mr. Finley resign 
as a member of the Board in order that 
they might appoint him warden. Others 
united in the request, and in the end, his 
resignation was handed in and he was 
appointed to this important post of duty. 
Speaking of his selection, the Portland 
(Oregon) Evening Telegram says in its 
leading editorial of May 27, 1911: 

“The Telegram believes that the ap- 
pointment of W. L. Finley as State Game 
Warden will meet with general, if not 
unanimous, approval. Mr. Finley is a 
man of the right spirit for the position. 
In the first place he is enthusiastic in the 
general work of game preservation, and 
beyond that he is possessed of the tech- 
nical knowledge regarding the wild deni- 
zens of the woods that cannot be otherwise 
than helpful in that office. Secondly, Mr. 
Finley is a man of excellent judgment in 
all matters pertaining to the office for 
which he has been selected. And finally, 
he is that type of man who seeks in his 
administration of the office to do the thing 
that is best; always bearing in mind that 
efficient and economical protection of 
game and fish in the state of Oregon is the 
paramount duty imposed upon him. This 
paper believes that it bespeaks the general 
sentiment when it says that a better 
selection for this particular office could 
not have been made.” 


TENNESSEE.—The East and West Tenn- 
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essee Audubon Societies have combined in 
advocating a rather unique plan for ex- 
tending interest in bird protection. Cir- 
ulars have been issued which, supple- 
mented by appeals in the public press, 
call upon “all farmers and other persons 
who wish to aid in bird and game pro- 
tection,” to proclaim their lands, if of 
five or more acres in extent, as “Audubon 
Bird Refuges,” and to post notices em- 
bodying such declaration. On these “bird 
Stations” the owners are encouraged to 
allow no bird nesting by boys or promis- 
cuous shooting by irresponsible persons. 
It is also urged that bird-boxes, drinking- 
fountains, and shelves for feeding birds 
be placed in suitable localities. A plan 
similar to this has been sanctioned by law 
in Indiana, and the results in that state 
indicate that the idea is a perfectly prac- 
tical one. Details of the plan in question 
may be obtained from President H. 
Tullsen, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


CALIFORNIA.—When the Legislature of 
California adjourned on March 27, 1911, 
there was a distinct feeling of relief in the 
minds of many of the friends of bird pro- 
tection, for some very strenuous efforts 
had been made to adversely amend the 
state law protecting non-game birds. The 
bill of this character which attracted most 
attention was designed to remove pro- 
tection from the Western Meadowlark. 
Its advocates charged this useful bird with 
being a serious menace to agriculture and 
horticulture; in fact, some even contended 
that it was a voracious eater of grapes! 
The California Audubon Society combated 
this bill with great vigor and at length it 
was defeated in the Assembly by a vote of 
forty-nine to twenty-three. 

In the Senate a bill made its appearance 
which provided for removing protection 
from Kingfishers, Grebes, Terns, Night 
Herons, Bitterns, Pelicans and Cor- 
morants. The Senator who was respon- 
sible for this startling undertaking decided 
subsequently not to push his bill and 
allowed it to remain uncalled on the 


calendar. This happy change of plans on 
his part was undoubtedly brought about 
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largely through the untiring efforts of 
Miss Gretchen L. Libby, School Secretary 
of the California Audubon Society. Miss 
Libby spent nearly two months in Sac- 
ramento in the interest of bird-protective 
legislation, and the outcome of the cam- 
paign was chiefly due to her work. There 
is a deserved tribute to Miss Libby’s 
ability and success as a public speaker in 
the fact that a position as field worker and 
lecturer has recently been provided for 
her by the State Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioners.—T. G. P. 


Levy Plumage Bill 


The Levy Plumage Bill which the friends 
of the millinery interests have been seeking 
to push through the New York Legis- 
lature this year, failed of passage on the 
night of June 29, t911. The object of this 
proposed measure was to seriously cripple 
the Shea-White Plumage Law enacted by 
the Legislature last year. This Associa- 
tion backed by many other organizations 
in the state, as well as thousands of pa- 
triotic individuals, has most earnestly com- 
bated the Levy Bill since its introduction 
several months ago. It was late at night, 
just two days before the new plumage law 
was to go into effect, that Assemblyman 
Levy called for a vote on his bill. Appa- 
rently the Democratic organization in the 
Assembly chamber drew the line as tightly 
as possible over the Democratic members, 
but when the roll was called, only sixty- 
six responded in favor of the passage of the 
measure. As seventy-two votes are re- 
quired, the bill “failed of passage.” It 
now remains to be seen whether Mr. Levy 
will be able to muster enough votes at a 
later date in order to secure the enactment 
of his bill. On July 21 the Legislature took 
a recess until September 6. The Levy 
Plumage Bill can, of course, again 
be voted on at the adjourned session. 
In the meantime, it is now illegal to sell 
Heron aigrettes and the feathers of many 
other birds which were formerly offered 
in abundance in the millinery markets 
of New York state——T. G. P. 


Books by Frank M. Chapman 


“No writer on American birds is more thoroughly at home in his subject than 
Mr. Chapman.”—The Dial. 


Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America 


Third edition. With introductory chapter on the study of Orni- 
thology; how to identify birds and how to collect and preserve birds, 
their nests and eggs. 20 full-page plates and 150 cuts in the text. 


““A charming book of interest to every naturalist or student of natural history.” 
—Cincinnati Times-Star. 

“The author has succeeded in presenting to his readers clearly and vividly a vast 
amount of useful information.” — Philadelphia Press. 


12mo. Library edition, cloth, $3.00. Pocket edition, flexible morocco, $3.50 


Bird- Life 


A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page 
colored plates and numerous text-drawings by Ernest Thompson- 
Seton. Containing an Appendix, especially designed for teachers. 


The opening chapters of this book briefly define the bird, its place in nature, and 
its relation to man, ard outline the leading facts in its life-history. The concluding 
chapters present portraits, names and addresses of upward of one-hundred familiar 
eastern North American birds. 


**No more valuable or beautiful book upon birds can be desired.””— Phila. Ledger. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00 net 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


A fascinating account of the habits of some of our common birds, 
with descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing in eastern North 
America. The author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds 
in Nature not only lends to the illustrations the charm of realism, but 
makes the book a record of surpassing achievements with the camera. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.75 


The Warblers of North America 


Full biographies of our ‘‘most beautiful, most abundant, and least- 
known birds.’’ In describing these ‘‘dainty, fascinating sprites of the 
tree-tops’’ Mr. Chapman has here drawn on his own great wealth of 
material and has had the codperation of many other ornithologists. 
Illustrated with colored plates of every species, by Fuertes and 
Horsfall, and by photographs of nests and eggs. 

“* Bids fair to remain an authority for a long time.”—The Nation. 


Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St. New York City 


4. HORACE McFartanD Co,, Mr. PLaASANT Press. HaRRiseuRc, Pa. 


“No one can-read this book without feeling a closer touch of 
friendship with the forms of bird-life about him.’’—New York Times 


Camps and Cruises 


OF AN 


Ornithologist 


The record of Mr. Chapman’s experiences during the 
eight years in which he was gathering material for the now- 
famous “habitat groups”’ of birds at the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


““Emphatically the 
most noteworthy of 
late bird books.’’ 

—The Odélogist 


‘A notable contri- 
bution to bird-lore.’’ 
—The Dial 


“It is hardly possible to exaggerate the attraction which this 
volume of adventure and travel, by an ornithologist superbly equipped 
for his work, must have for the bird-lover.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


By Frank M. Chapman 


Curator of Ornithology of the American 
Museum of Natural History 


With 250 Photographs from Nature by the Author. 
Svo. cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. In a box, $3.00 net. 
Published by 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY; 29 W. 32nd St., New York 


